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Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

Compression  adjustment. 

Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Equipped  with  Briner  for  brining 
Cut  String  Beans,  if  desired. 

Prices  on  request. 
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Continental  Can  Company 


“Heatm  and 

Freshness 


SEALED  IN  CANS 


Canners  everywhere  have  reported  tangible  evidence  that 
Continental^s  educational  crusade  is  exerting  a  tremen* 
dously  beneficial  influence  both  with  consumers  and  in  the 
trade.  We  are  gratified— but  not  surprised— for  how  could 
such  a  campaign,  with  truth  as  its  weapon,  possibly  fail? 
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EDITORIALS 


The  machine — The  world  has  stood  in  wonder 
and  amazement  at  the  success  of  the  automobile 
industry,  and  that  industry  is  entitled  to  this 
honor.  In  1929,  the  “top”  with  all  men  who  think 
that  money  is  everything,  they  produced  and  sold  over 
five  and  one-half  million  automobiles.  During  the 
depression  this  output  dropped  down  to  less  than  one 
and  one-half  million  cars  per  year;  but  in  1935  they 
have  come  back  to  an  estimated  production  of  three 
and  three-quarter  million  cars.  Unquestionably  they 
have  used  good  tactics  to  bring  about  this  result ;  they 
have  increased  the  quality — in  materials,  comforts  and 
use-ability — of  the  cars,  and  at  the  same  time  drastic¬ 
ally  reduced  the  selling  prices.  The  latest  perfection 
in  this  respect  is  the  heavy  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
financing  the  time-payments.  There  is  a  whole  book 
of  lessons  for  any  good  business  man  in  these  accom¬ 
plishments:  increased  value  at  reduced  selling  prices! 
That  is  the  keystone  of  recovery,  and  every  industry 
which  hopes  to  get  out  of  its  difficulties  will  have  to 
come  to  it. 

Ever  since  the  bubble  bursted  in  ’29  we  have  heard 
little  else  than  that  the  machine  is  the  cause  of  it  all ; 
“the  machine  age”  has  caused  poverty,  unemployment 
and  whatever  may  be  wrong.  Most  men  believe  that. 
But  if  that  be  true  then  why  is  it  not  possible  to  sell 
the  products  of  the  machine  at  only  a  fraction  of  the 
former  prices,  and  still  make  a  comfortable  profit? 
That  is  the  logic  of  it,  but  hysteria  says  that  it  not  only 
cannot  be  done  but  that  they  must  have  higher  prices 
or  bust. 

Let’s  get  down  to  tacks  in  our  own  industry.  Years 
ago  when  cans  were  made  by  hand  350  cans  per  man 
for  a  12-hour  day  was  a  good  day’s  work,  if  not  some¬ 
what  above  the  average.  Those  cans  sold  at  about 
$2.00  per  hundred,  or  $20.00  per  thousand.  Now,  with 
entirely  automatic  machinery,  producing  350  tested 
perfect  cans  per  minute,  the  price  of  cans  is  just  about 
the  same!  In  this  case  you  are  getting  service,  with 
all  its  ramifications,  and  an  immensely  better  product 
than  in  those  olden  days,  at  the  same  price. 


Take  the  corn  cannery,  for  another  example.  Even 
after  the  corn  cutter  had  been  invented,  it  took  a  horde 
of  workers  to  husk,  trim  (when  they  did)  and  to  handle 
through  to  the  cappers,  and  later  to  the  capping 
machines,  and  so  on  to  the  warehouse.  A  corn  cannery 
crew  was  a  small  sized  army.  And  the  amount  of  the 
product  in  quantity  was  small  compared  with  today’s; 
yet  canned  corn  sold  at  or  below  what  it  does  today, 
when  the  up-to-date  corn  cannery  requires  but  a  few 
hands  to  do  the  whole  job.  The  machine  would  seem 
to  be  a  real  factor  here,  so  far  as  labor  employment 
is  concerned.  But  if  this  be  so,  then  why  is  not  canned 
corn  selling  at  half  what  it  used  to  ?  It  seems  as  if  the 
cost  of  production  ought  to  be  only  about  half,  or 
less,  than  what  it  used  to  be.  The  quality  ought  to 
be  immensely  better,  and  it  is. 

This  same  consideration  might  be  taken  down  the 
whole  line  of  all  industries  in  which  the  machine  now 
plays  a  leading  part:  automatic  production,  with  but 
a  fraction  of  the  number  of  hands  to  produce  ten  to 
one  hundred  times  the  amount,  in  a  shorter  day,  and 
yet  prices  generally  are  higher  under  this  machine 
age.  Something  rotten  in  Denmark,  or  somewheres. 
In  the  automobile  business,  however,  they  are  giving 
back  some  of  the  “gravy.”  And  it  looks  like  it  is  a 
right  good  policy. 

This  must  be  true:  automatic  machines  would  not 
have  been  installed  unless  they  could  prove  entirely 
efficient  in  the  production  of  increased  amounts,  of 
improved  quality,  and  above  all,  at  lower  cost  than 
hand  labor.  Very  properly  the  cost  of  the  machines 
should  be  figured,  but  the  greater  yield  should  produce 
lower  selling  prices  in  every  line  where  the  machine 
is  a  factor.  Otherwise  the  argument  is  empty.  And 
there  is  no  lack  of  those  who  contend  that  the  way 
out  of  the  depression  for  all,  and  for  all  time,  is  through 
lower  prices,  i.  e.,  greater  buying  power  for  the  dollar. 
Raising  prices  lowers  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar; 
which  restricts  buying ;  which  slows  down  production ; 
which  throws  more  into  idleness;  which  adds  to  the 
depression  troubles.  Manipulation  of  the  dollar,  to 
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overcome  this  perfectly  natural  result,  is  entirely  and 
thoroughly  unnatural,  and  bound  to  fail.  Dollars  do 
not  make  prices;  prices  make  dollars,  and  prices  are 
only  possible  when  people  are  able  to  buy.  This  thing 
will  clear  up  only  when  all  operations  are  on  the  lowest 
possible  price  level  consistent  with  a  small  profit.  Ex¬ 
cessive  profits  anywhere  along  the  line  throw  the  whole 
line  out  of  gear.  Better  a  tremendous  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  at  small  initial  profit  than  a  small  amount  of 
business  at  big  profits,  because  then  the  masses  will 
all  be  employed  and  spending  their  earnings  as  fast 
as  made.  And  that  is  the  particular  function  of  the 
machine.  The  machine  can  make  it  easier  and  more 
comfortably  for  everybody — ^but  not  if  the  hogs  are 
allowed  to  run  wild.  The  machines  did  not  cause  the 
breakdown  in  employment;  but  in  justice  to  the  owners 
and  operators  of  those  machines  it  must  be  said  that 
they  did  not  cause  the  breakdown  either.  They  are 
not  the  ones  who  made  the  huge  profits,  with  extremely 
rare  exceptions.  It  was  the  money  changers,  who  took 
those  enterprises  and  issued  from  ten  to  one  hundred 
times  their  real  value  in  stocks  and  bonds  to  sell  to  the 
gullible  public,  and  then  with  the  public  loaded  up 
with  these  pretty  certificates  (and  the  money  in  the 
pockets  of  the  money  changers)  pulled  the  planks  from 
under  them,  and  allowed  all  to  drop  into  the  bottom¬ 
less  pit.  All  but  the  money  changers,  who  are  now 
busy  buying  back  those  properties  at  a  small  fraction 
of  their  original — before  infiation — value. 

The  machine  deserves  only  commendation  and  praise 
for  its  share  in  the  world’s  great  progress;  the  blame 
should  be  placed  where  it  belongs. 

*  *  * 

The  DEVIL’S  DAY — The  march  against  decency 
and  in  favor  of  crookedness  goes  steadily  onward. 
Now  the  Utility  Holding  Act,  which  was  passed 
to  protect  the  mass  of  investors  against  the  dishonest 
manipulation  of  the  industries  represented  by  the 
stocks  and  bonds,  has  been  declared  unconstitutional. 
Just  as  NRA’s  death,  -in  effect,  punished  the  decent 
and  approved  the  crooked.  What  a  travesty  in  the 
light  of  the  12  years  during  which  not  one  word  was 
raised  against  the  Prohibition  Act,  though  it  violated 
the  Constitution  at  every  point.  One  is  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  as  popular  opinion  goes — or  is  forced 
through  the  pressure  of  small  but  strong  minorities — 
so  goes  court  opinion.  At  least  it  is  good  to  know  that 
our  courts  are  intensely  human. 

CONVENTION  DATES 

NOVEMBER  21-22,  1935 — Indiana  Canners,  Annual, 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

DECEMBER  3-4,  1935  —  Michigan  Canners,  Winter 
Meeting,  Pantlind  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

DECEMBER  3-4,  1935 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners,  An¬ 
nual,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
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DECEMBER  6,  1935  —  Minnesota  Canners,  Annual, 
Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

DECEMBER  10-11,  1935 — Ohio  Canners,  Annual, 

Hotel  Gibson,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  10-11,  1935 — ^Tri-State  Packers,  Annual, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1935— Association  of  New  York 
State  Canners,  Annual,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  17-18, 1935 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  An¬ 
nual,  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 

JANUARY  2,  1936 — ^Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Can¬ 
ners,  Annual,  Chesapeake  Hotel,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

JANUARY  7-8-9,  1936 — Northwest  Canners,  Annual, 
New  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

JANUARY  19-25,  1936 — ^National  Canners,  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  19-25,  1936 — National  Preservers,  An¬ 
nual,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  19-25,  1936 — National  Food  Brokers, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  19-25,  1936 — Canning  Machinery  &  Sup¬ 
plies,  Meeting  and  Exhibit,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago, 
HI. 

JANUARY  22,  1936  —  Evaporated  Milk,  Annual, 
Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  22,  1936 — National  Pickle  Packers,'  An¬ 
nual,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Forecasts  1936  Canning  Crops 


By  Bureau  of  Agriculture  Economics 


JUDGING  from  the  usual  effect  of  wholesale  prices 
of  canned  vegetables  upon  the  acreage  of  com¬ 
mercial  canning  vegetables  the  following  season, 
it  appears  that  canners  will  contract  smaller  acreages 
of  most  of  these  canning  vegetables  in  1936  and  that 
contract  prices  to  growers  may  be  somewhat  lower 
than  the  1935  prices.  With  85  to  90  percent  of  the 
total  acreage  of  commercial  canning  vegetables  ordi¬ 
narily  grown  on  a  contract  basis,  the  total  acreage  of 
truck  crops  for  manufacture  in  1936  probably  will  be 
smaller  than  the  record-high  acreage  grown  in  1935. 
Large  supplies  of  the  important  canned  vegetables  are 
available  for  the  1935-36  marketing  season  and  large 
carry-over  stocks  are  in  prospect  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  These  facts  indicate  that  a  decrease  in  total 
acreage  in  1936  of  about  35  per  cent  below  plantings 
in  1935  would  be  necessary,  under  average  growing 
conditions,  to  adjust  supplies  within  probable  market 
requirements  in  1936-37  and  leave  an  average  carry¬ 
over  at  the  end  of  the  1936-37  season.  In  the  past, 
however,  it  has  usually  taken  the  industry  2  years  to 
make  the  full  adjustment  in  acreage  following  seasons 
of  large  supplies  and  low  prices.  If  canners  react  to 
the  present  large  supplies  and  low  prices  as  they  have 
in  the  past,  the  net  decrease  in  the  acreage  planted  in 
1936  may  not  exceed  15  percent.  In  this  event,  a  fur¬ 
ther  decrease  in  acreage  may  be  expected  in  1937. 

Current  wholesale  prices  of  canned  vegetables  are 
materially  below  those  of  the  last  2  seasons  and  are 
but  little  higher  than  the  low  price  level  of  1932-33. 
Average  prices  to  growers  in  1935  were  5  per  cent 
higher  than  those  of  1934,  but  were  20  per  cent  below 
the  prices  to  growers  for  the  pre-depression  period  of 
1924-29.  This  lower  level  is  higher  than  the  level  of 
prices  for  all  agricultural  commodities  combined  but  is 
lower  than  prices  received  by  growers  of  vegetables 
for  the  fresh  market.  Lower  prices  to  canners  for 
canned  vegetables  during  the  late  autumn  and  early 
winter  months  preceding  the  growing  season  are 
ordinarily  reflected  in  lower  contract  prices  to  growers 
and  smaller  acreages  for  that  season. 

The  combined  acreage  of  11  canning  crops  for  har¬ 
vest  in  1935  was  the  largest  on  record  and  totaled  about 
1,487,000  acres  compared  with  1,151,000  acres  in  1934 
and  with  the  previous  record  of  1,381,000  acres  of 
1930.  Growing  conditions  in  general  were  more  favor¬ 
able  than  in  the  drought  year  of  1934,  and  production 
on  this  large  acreage,  as  indicated  by  preliminary 
estimates,  was  about  equal  to  the  largest  on  record. 
The  total  pack  in  1935  probably  will  be  close  to  the 
record-high  pack  of  1925.  Although  stocks  of  canned 
vegetables  in  canners’  hands  at  the  end  of  the  1934-35 
marketing  season  were  unusually  small,  the  total 


supply  (pack  plus  carry-over)  will  approach  the  large 
supplies  of  1925-26  and  1930-31.  The  total  supply  of 
the  4  major  canning  vegetables — tomatoes,  sweet  corn, 
green  peas,  and  snap  beans — comprising  85  per  cent 
of  the  total  acreage,  is  estimated  at  84,700,00  cases, 
basis  24  No.  2  cans,  compared  with  about  85,000,000 
cases  in  1930  and  compared  with  an  average  of  61,740,- 
000  cases  for  the  4-year  period  since  1930. 

Disappearance  of  these  four  canned  vegetables  from 
canners’  hands  during  the  1934-35  marketing  season 
is  estimated  to  have  totaled  56,760,000  cases,  basis  24 
No.  2  cans,  compared  with  52,800,000  cases  in  1933-34, 
53,430,000  cases  in  1932-33,  53,330,000  cases  in  1931- 
32,  and  with  70,040,000  cases  in  1930-31.  The  current 
supply  is  moving  into  trade  channels  at  a  lower  price 
level  than  that  prevailing  during  the  early  part  of 
the  1930-31  season,  when  total  supply  was  about  the 
same  as  the  1935-36  supply.  This  situation,  combined 
with  an  expected  increase  in  consumer  buying  power 
in  1936,  will  tend  to  accelerate  movement  from  canners’ 
hands  during  the  1935-36  season.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  larger  supply  of  home  canned  vegetables  in  1935, 
especially  in  areas  which  experienced  the  severe 
drought  of  1934,  is  a  factor  which  may  tend  to  restrict 
demand  for  commercial  canned  vegetables  somewhat 
in  certain  areas.  Total  disappearance  of  commercial 
canned  vegetables,  however,  probably  will  exceed  that 
of  1934-35  by  a  considerable  margin  and  may  approach 
the  large  disappearance  of  1930-31^  Even  should  move¬ 
ment  from  canners’  hands  exceed  that  of  1934-35  by  20 
per  cent  and  reach  a  total  of  68,000,000  cases,  stocks 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  season  would  be  much  larger 
than  stocks  in  any  of  the  last  3  seasons  and  would 
equal  the  burdensome  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the 

1930- 31  and  1931-32  seasons.  Stocks  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  the  last  3  seasons  averaged  4,653,000  cases 
compared  with  14,900,000  cases  in  1930-31  and  16,- 
680,000  cases  in  1931-32. 

Following  the  peak  acreage  and  large  supplies  of 
canned  vegetables  produced  in  1930,  canners  reduced 
acreage  in  1931  nearly  19  per  cent  below  the  1930  acre¬ 
age.  Although  growing  conditions  in  1931  were  less 
favorable  than  usual  and  total  pack  was  reduced  pro¬ 
portionately  more  than  acreage,  the  carryover  from 
the  1930  supply  was  excessive  and  total  supply  for  the 

1931- 32  season  was  relatively  large.  As  a  result  of 
this  situation  and  the  curtailment  of  consumer  buying 
power,  canners  again  reduced  acreage  contracted  in 
1932  to  a  point  30  per  cent  below  the  1931  acreage. 
With  total  supply  at  a  more  reasonable  figure  after  the 
1932  pack,  canners  expanded  acreage  in  1933  and  in 
the  3  years  following  the  low  point  of  1932,  acreage 
increased  from  a  total  of  785,000  to  1,487,400  acres. 
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In  past  years  the  acreage  of  commercial  canning 
crops  has  tended  to  follow  a  5-year  cycle,  with  3  years 
of  expansion  followed  by  2  years  of  contraction  in 
acreage.  During  the  3  years  of  expansion  supplies  are 
built  up  to  a  point  where  they  exceed  market  require¬ 
ments.  It  appears  to  take  2  years  of  acreage  reduction 
to  adjust  these  supplies  in  line  with  consumption  re¬ 
quirements.  If  canners  react  to  the  supply  situation  as 
they  have  in  the  past,  total  acreage  of  truck  crops  for 
manufacture  will  decline  in  1936  and  1937. 

SNAP  BEANS  FOR  CANNING — Under  average 
growing  conditions,  a  planting  of  snap  beans  for  manu¬ 
facture  of  42,000  acres,  or  17  per  cent  less  than  the 
1935  acreage,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  probable  con¬ 
sumption  requirements  of  the  1936-37  marketing  sea¬ 
son  and  leave  a  normal  carry-over  in  the  hands  of 
canners  at  the  end  of  that  season.  Judging  from  the 
present  low  prices  which  canners  are  receiving  for 
canned  snap  beans  and  the  influence  of  the  wholesale 
price  of  the  canned  product  on  acreage  and  on  contract 
prices  to  growers  the  following  season,  it  appears  that 
canners  will  make  contracts  to  growers  at  prices  not 
in  excess  of  those  paid  in  1935. 

Wholesale  prices  of  canned  snap  beans,  if  maintained 
near  the  current  low  levels  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year,  will  establish  an  average  for  the  1935-36  market¬ 
ing  season  near  the  same  low  levels  that  prevailed 
through  the  1931-32  and  1932-33  seasons.  Prices  which 
canners  contract  to  pay  to  growers  are  influenced  by 
the  level  of  wholesale  prices  of  the  canned  product 
during  the  December  and  January  preceding  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Although  the  1935  average  contract  price 
was  about  3  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  1934  and  12 
per  cent  higher  than  the  price  paid  for  the  1932  crop, 
it  was  32  per  cent  below  the  pre-depression  level  of 
1924-29. 

On  an  acreage  planted  to  snap  beans  for  manufac¬ 
ture  of  50,500  acres,  or  about  12  per  cent  larger  than 
that  harvested  in  1934  and  6  per  cent  below  the  5-year 
average  1929-33,  production  in  1935  is  indicated  to  be 
21  per  cent  larger  than  the  production  for  1934  and  13 
per  cent  larger  than  the  5-year  average,  1929-33.  The 
yield  per  acre  in  1935  probably  will  exceed  the  5-year 
average.  The  1935  pack  may  total  7,400,000  cases  of 
24  No.  2  cans.  In  1934  the  pack  reached  a  total  of 
6,300,000  cases  and  for  the  5-year  period  1929-33,  it 
averaged  6,481,000  cases.  The  available  supply  (pack 
plus  carry-over)  for  1935-36  is  estimated  at  7,780,000 
cases.  For  the  previous  season,  it  was  about  7,000,000 
cases;  for  1933-34,  about  6,232,000  cases;  and  for 
1932-33  about  5,424,000  cases. 

The  rate  of  disappearance  from  packers’  hands  is 
influenced,  to  a  large  extent,  by  factors  other  than 
the  size  of  supplies,  such  as  changes  in  consumer  buy¬ 
ing  power,  prices  of  competing  canned  vegetables,  and 
the  production  of  snap  beans  for  the  fresh  market. 
The  intended  acreage  of  fresh  snap  beans  in  the 
southern  States  is  about  35  per  cent  larger  than  last 
year  and  liberal  supplies  for  winter  consumption  are 
expected  unless  there  is  a  recurrence  of  the  severe 
freeze  of  last  winter.  The  disappearance  from  canners’ 
hands  during  the  1934-35  season  was  probably  around 
6,720,000  cases ;  in  the  1933-34  season,  5,500,000  cases, 
and  in  the  1932-33  season,  4,700,000  cases.  The  carry¬ 


over  at  the  end  of  last  season  was  probably  around 
380,000  cases;  in  1933-34  and  1932-33,  700,000  cases 
for  each  of  those  seasons. 

The  movement  of  6,720,000  cases  of  snap  beans  dur¬ 
ing  the  1934-35  season  was  about  20  per  cent  greater 
than  for  the  previous  marketing  season.  A  scarcity 
of  fresh  snap  beans,  induced  by  severe  freezes  in  the 
southern  vegetable  shipping  districts  in  January  and 
February,  stimulated  the  demand  for  the  canned 
product.  It  appears  that  a  consumption  of  6,000,000 
cases  in  1935-36  would  be  about  in  line  with  previous 
seasons  when  the  demand  situations  were  nearer 
normal. 

Assuming  a  total  supply  (pack  plus  carry-over)  for 
the  1935-36  marketing  season  of  7,780,000  cases,  and 
assuming,  furthermore,  6,000,000  cases  will  be  needed 
to  meet  consumption  requirements  for  this  season, 
1,780,000  cases  will  be  in  the  canners’  hands  as  carry¬ 
over  stocks  into  the  1936-37  season.  Such  a  carry-over 
would  exceed  the  quantities  on  hand  at  the  end  of  any 
of  the  previous  five  seasons. 

A  pack  not  in  excess  of  5,000,000  cases  in  1936  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  consumption  require¬ 
ments  in  1936-37  under  the  existing  demand  condi¬ 
tions  and  leave  a  carry-over  in  line  with  that  of  recent 
seasons.  A  total  production  of  54,500  tons  would  be 
required  for  this  size  pack.  Assuming  average  yields, 
or  1.35  tons  per  acre,  it  will  require  a  planting  of 
approximately  42,000  acres  to  produce  the  54,500  tons 
needed. 

SWEET  CORN  FOR  CANNING— With  a  near¬ 
record  pack  of  canned  corn  in  1935,  prices  received  by 
canners  thus  far  in  the  1935-36  marketing  season  are 
the  lowest  since  1932-33  and  about  30  per  cent  below 
those  of  last  season.  Under  these  conditions  a  sub¬ 
stantial  decrease  in  acreage  is  probable  for  1936  but 
no  marked  reduction  in  the  price  paid  to  growers  below 
the  relatively  low  levels  of  the  past  few  years  is  to  be 
expected.  Stocks  in  canners’  hands  at  the  end  of  the 
1935-36  marketing  season  are  expected  to  be  in  excess 
of  4,500,000  cases.  With  average  yields,  a  planting 
32  per  cent  below  the  record  acreage  of  1935  would, 
together  with  this  carry-over,  be  sufficient  in  1936  to 
meet  consumption  requirements  about  equal  to  those 
of  the  past  10  years  and  leave  an  average  carry-over 
in  1937. 

Prices  paid  growers  for  canning  corn  have  been  low 
since  1931,  as  compared  with  pre-depression  years. 
During  the  past  4  years  the  price,  which  averaged 
$13.36  per  ton  in  the  6-year  period  1924-29,  has  ranged 
from  $7.50  in  1932,  to  $8.96  in  1935.  Prices  received 
by  canners  for  canned  corn  have  also  been  low  during 
most  of  the  depression  period,  although  the  price  in 
1934-35  was  the  highest  of  the  past  10  years.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  large  pack  of  1931,  the  canners’  price  for  two 
years  averaged  around  60  cents  per  dozen  No.  2  cans 
of  standard  quality  corn  (f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  and  New 
York)  as  compared  with  an  average  of  about  $1.00 
for  the  pre-depression  period,  1924-25  to  1929-30.  As 
a  result  of  three  successive  short  packs  it  climbed  to 
about  $1.00  per  dozen  in  1934-35,  only  to  fall  again  to 
about  70  cents  in  consequence  of  the  large  1935  pack. 

The  1935  pack  of  canned  corn  was  estimated  at 
21,000,000  standard  cases  of  24  No.  2  cans.  This  may 
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PACK  QUALITY 


The  smaller  sizes  of  peas  and  lima  beans 
which  command  hisher  prices  are  turned 
out  true  to  srade,  resulting  in  a  quality 
pack  at  better  profits 

with  the 

HYDRO-GEARED  GRADER 

Other  important  features  are: 

■  LARGE  CAPACITY 

■  EASE  of  CLEANING 

■  LOW  UPKEEP 

Ask  for  ‘Particulars 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

**The  Original  Grader  House** 
BALTIMORE  »  »  MARYLAND 

to  meet  your  trade  and  requirements 


Pi  edmont  LabelCom  panv 


I N  COR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 

BEDFORD  VIRGINIA 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINER 

FEEDERS 

Good  feeding  is  half  of  good  threshing  and 
in  order  to  insure  good  threshing,  you  must 
have  a  viner  feeder  that  separates  the  large 
forksful  of  vines  and  feeds  the  viner  as  con¬ 
tinuously  as  possible.  Continuous,  even  feed¬ 
ing  is  essential  to  best  results  on  any  viner. 
For  these  reasons,  over  three  thousand  Hama- 
chek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  distributors 
have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made 
on  Hamachek  Feeders  during  the  past  few 
years.  With  these  improvements  the  feeder 
requires  less  attention,  the  upkeep  is  reduced, 
and  its  effioency  is  increased. 

Our  standard  machine  is  now  made  so  that 
when  it  is  installed  its  feeding  end  is  about 
twenty  inches  lower  than  the  opening  in  the 
viner,  which  results  in  easier  pitching.  Long¬ 
er  feeders  can  be  furnished  for  convenience 
in  pitching  vines  from  the  ground. 

The  distributor  is  now  pivoted  so  that  its 
discharge  end  automatically  raises  when  too 
large  forksful  are  fed  into  the  feeder.  Any 
forkful  that  can  enter  between  the  distribut¬ 
or  and  the  conveyor  will  pass  into  the  viner 
without  clogging.  The  sides  of  the  feeder 
are  held  apart  with  cast  iron  braces  so  that 
the  discharge  end  is  free  to  raise  and  adjust 
itself  automically  according  to  the  size  of  the 
forkful  of  vines.  The  specially  designed  feed¬ 
ing  chains  are  now  heat  treated,  which  adds 
considerable  life  and  strength. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  .  »  WISCONSIN 

Jllso  Manufaciureri  oj 

VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS,  AND 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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be  compared  with  a  pack  of  about  11,270,000  cases  in  Total  available  supplies  of  canned  peas  (current 
1934,  and  an  average  of  around  14,430,000  cases  for  pack  plus  carry-over)  for  1935-36  were  estimated  at 
the  5-year  period  1929-33.  Carry-over  stocks  of  corn  around  25,400,000  cases  as  compared  with  about 
in  the  hands  of  canners  were  practically  cleaned  up  16,640,000  cases  of  1934-35,  15,400,000  cases  for  1933- 
as  of  August  1,  1935.  The  total  available  supply  for  34,  and  15,000,000  cases  for  1932-33.  With  the  excep- 
the  1935-36  season  is  thus  largely  comprised  of  the  tion  of  1930-31  when  the  total  available  supply  was 
1935  pack,  and  is  estimated  at  about  21,200,000  cases,  approximately  25,500,000  cases,  this  is  the  largest 
This  is  the  largest  supply  since  1931-32,  and  is  greater  quantity  of  canned  peas  with  which  the  industry  has 
by  about  8,500,000  cases  than  the  quantity  available  ever  begun  a  marketing  season, 
for  the  1934-35  seasons.  Largely  as  a  consequence  of  this  large  available 

The  disappearance  of  corn  from  canners’  hands  has  supply,  prices  being  received  for  the  1935  pack  are 
averaged  around  15,200,000  cases  annually  during  the  the  lowest  on  record.  During  the  past  three  months 
past  10  years.  During  the  1934-35  marketing  season,  (August,  September,  and  October,  1935)  the  price  to 
with  prices  at  about  $1.00  per  dozen  cans  as  compared  canners,  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  and  New  York,  has  averaged 
with  70  cents  in  the  early  part  of  the  1935-36  season,  about  75  cents  per  dozen  No.  2  cans  of  standard 
disappearance  was  estimated  at  about  12,400,000  cases.  Alaskas.  In  the  corresponding  period  of  1934  it  aver- 
In  view  of  the  lower  prices  now  prevailing  for  canned  aged  about  $1.15;  in  1933,  $1.10;  in  1932,  $1.00;  and 
corn  and  the  increased  buying  power  of  consumers,  the  in  1931,  $1.05. 

disappearance  in  1935-36  may  be  as  much  as  16,500,000  Consumption  at  these  low  prices  will  undoubtedly 
cases.  Should  it  reach  this  figure,  the  carry-over  into  be  larger  than  it  has  been  during  the  preceding  4 
1936-37  would  be  in  excess  of  4,500,000  cases.  This  is  marketing  seasons,  but  there  is  little  prospect  that 
not  by  any  means  the  largest  carry-over  of  record,  but  the  industry  can  avoid  a  large  carry-over  into  1936-37. 
it  is  above  the  10-year  average  of  about  3,825,000  cases.  Total  domestic  disappearance  during  the  past  12  years 

If  burdensome  supplies  are  to  be  avoided  during  has  ranged  from  as  high  as  19,535,000  cases  in  1930-31 
the  next  few  years,  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  pack  to  as  low  as  12,465,000  cases  in  1932-33.  In  1934-35  it 
will  be  necessary  in  1936.  Assuming  consumption  re-  was  estimated  at  about  15,840,000  cases.  In  view  of 
quirements  of  15,000,000  cases  for  1936-37,  a  pack  not  the  present  low  prices  and  somewhat  improved  demand 
in  excess  of  13,000,000  cases  would  seem  to  be  adequate,  conditions,  disappearance  in  1935-36  might  be  as  much 
With  average  yields,  such  a  pack  could  be  produced  as  19,000,000  cases.  Even  so  large  a  disappearance 
with  a  planting  of  about  275,000  acres,  which  is  32  per  would  leave  a  carry-over  of  6,400,000  cases,  which 
cent  below  the  planted  acreage  of  1935  and  about  7  per  would  be  larger  by  about  400,000  cases  than  any  the 
cent  below  the  average  of  the  5-year  period  1930-34.  industry  has  yet  had. 

GREEN  PEAS  FOR  CANNING — The  1935  pack  of  Assuming  16,500,000  cases  as  a  normal  consumption 
canned  peas  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  in-  requirement  for  the  1936-37  season,  the  1936  pack  will 
dustry,  as  a  result  of  which  prices  being  currently  re-  have  to  be  held  down  to  around  12,000,000  cases  if 
ceived  by  canners  are  the  lowest  on  record  and  about  the  prospective  heavy  carry-over  from  the  1935-36 
35  per  cent  below  those  received  for  the  1935  pack.  A  season  is  to  be  moved  into  consumption  and  the  in¬ 
substantial  reduction  in  the  contracted  acreage  of  dustry  left  with  an  average  carry-over  in  1937.  Given 
canning  peas  is  therefore  in  prospect  for  1936,  and  a  yield  equal  to  the  average  of  the  past  5  years  (in  four 
prices  to  growers  are  likely  to  be  somewhat  below  those  of  which  growing  conditions  have  been  adverse) ,  this 
of  1935  which  were  comparatively  high  as  a  result  of  pack  could  be  produced  with  a  planting  of  about  200,- 
four  successive  short  packs.  The  movement  of  canned  000  acres.  Such  a  planting  would  be  about  20  per  cent 
peas  at  present  low  prices  has  been  substantially  below  the  5-year  average  of  1930-34,  and  40  per  cent 
heavier  thus  far  in  the  1935-36  marketing  season  than  below  the  record  planting  of  1935.  Canners  are  not 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  likely,  however,  to  make  such  a  sharp  reduction,  and 
available  supply  is  such,  however,  that  an  unusually  there  is  a  strong  prospect  that  the  industry  will  be 
heavy  carry-over  is  in  prospect  for  the  spring  of  1936.  faced  with  large  supplies  for  the  next  2  marketing 
Even  with  yields  equal  to  the  low  average  of  the  past  seasons. 

5  years,  a  planting  40  per  cent  less  than  the  record  TOMATOES  FOR  CANNING  —  Under  average 
acreage  of  1935  would  be  sufficient  in  1936  to  meet  growing  conditions,  an  acreage  of  tomatoes  for  manu- 
expected  consumption  requirements  and  leave  a  normal  facture  (canning  and  processing)  in  1936  about  35 
carry-over  in  1937.  per  cent  less  than  the  record-high  acreage  planted  in 

The  1935  pack  of  green  peas  totalled  24,614,000  cases  1935,  would  provide  a  pack  of  canned  tomatoes  which, 
(basis  24  No.  2  cans),  as  compared  with  the  previous  combined  with  the  probable  carry-over  from  the  1935- 
record  pack  of  22,035,000  cases  in  1930  and  an  aver-  36  marketing  season,  would  probably  be  sufficient  for 
age  of  only  13,072,000  cases  during  the  intervening  consumption  requirements  during  the  1936-37  market- 
4-year  period  1931-34  inclusive.  This  exceptionally  ing  season  and  leave  an  average  carry-over  at  the  end 
large  pack  resulted  from  a  slightly  higher-than-average  of  that  season.  Should  packers  respond  to  the  low 
yield  on  the  largest  acreage  ever  planted.  In  prac-  prices  received  for  the  canned  product  as  they  have  in 
tically  all  of  the  pea-canning  States  the  acreage  was  the  past,  it  appears  that  the  contract  acreage  will  be 
increased  in  1935  over  that  of  preceding  years,  but  the  reduced  to  some  extent  in  1936  and  that  growers  will 
increase  was  particularly  marked  in  Minnesota,  Mary-  not  be  able  to  contract  at  prices  equal  to  those  of  1935. 
land,  Utah,  and  the  new  canning  areas  of  Washington  Since  85  per  cent  of  the  acreage  for  manufacture  is 
and  Oregon.  ordinarily  grown  on  a  contract  basis  under  the  control 
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of  the  packers,  the  total  acreage  for  manufacture  in 
1936  probably  will  be  smaller  than  was  planted  in  1935. 

Following  the  large  increase  in  acreage  from  1932 
to  1934,  acreage  was  again  expanded  in  1935  and  a 
total  of  488,200  acres  was  planted,  or  an  increase  of 
13  per  cent  over  the  record-high  acreage  of  1934.  In 
spite  of  unfavorable  growing  conditions,  resulting  in 
low  yields  per  acre,  total  production  of  tomatoes  for 
manufacture  probably  will  exceed  production  of  any 
year  except  that  of  1925.  Owing  to  the  relatively  high 
prices  received  by  canners  for  canned  tomatoes  in 
December,  1934,  and  in  January,  1935,  contracts  were 
made  for  this  large  production  at  a  price  4  per  cent 
above  the  average  of  1934  and  12  per  cent  above  the 
record-low  price  of  1932.  However  the  contract  price 
to  growers  in  1935  was  20  per  cent  less  than  the  aver¬ 
age  of  1924-29. 

Ordinarily,  a  little  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
production  of  tomatoes  for  manufacture  is  packed  as 
canned  tomatoes,  and  the  remainder  is  packed  as  juice, 
pulp,  puree,  catsup,  sauces,  soups,  etc.  The  percentage 
of  production  packed  as  canned  tomatoes  is  influenced, 
to  some  extent,  by  the  size  of  the  crop  in  those  States 
which  utilize  most  of  the  production  as  canned  toma¬ 
toes.  In  1934,  the  failure  of  the  crop  from  drought 
in  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  where  practically  the  entire 
production  is  packed  as  canned  tomatoes,  reduced  the 
percentage  of  this  product  to  46  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  for  manufacture.  An  analysis,  by  States, 
of  the  1935  production  for  manufacture  indicates  that 
the  tonnage  used  for  canned  tomatoes  may  be  a  little 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  production,  and  that  the  pack 
may  reach  a  total  of  29,000,000  cases,  basis  24  No.  2 
cans.  (Editor’s  Note — It  has  always  been  the  custom 
to  report  the  tomato  pack  as  oil  sizes  reduced  to  3’s. 
In  this  instance  it  must  be  carefully  noted  that  the 
Statistician  has  reduced  the  pack  to  2’s.  Keep  that  in 
mind.  If  you  wish  to  compare  these  figures  with  previ¬ 
ous  years’  packs  you  must  first  add  one-half  to  the 
figures  given  in  the  Almanac  as  the  tomato  packs  in 
19 3 A  and  years  previous,  etc.  An  illustration:  The 
’3h  tomato  pack  is  reported  as  13,108,575  cases.  This 
is  on  the  basis  of  3’s.  To  reduce  it  to  2’s  add  one-half 
or  6, 55 A, 288  cases,  making  19,652,863  coses  os  the  to¬ 
mato  pack  in  193 A,  repoHed  as  2’s. 

In  the  same  manner  to  bring  the  29,000,000  cases 
here  reported  into  line  with  previous  years,  deduct  one- 
third  and  the  figure  will  be  found  short  of  20,000,000 
cases  as  the  ’35  tomato  pack,  as  here  estimated.  Treat 
all  his  subsequent  figures  in  the  same  way,  and  you  tvill 
not  be  misled.)  This  pack  would  be  about  the  same  as 
the  large  pack  of  1930,  and  would  exceed  the  average 
of  the  4  intervening  years,  1931-34,  by  46  per  cent. 
Although  the  carry-over  stocks  in  canners’  hands  on 
August  1,  1935,  were  unusually  small,  the  total  supply 
of  domestic  canned  tomatoes  (pack  plus  carry-over) 
for  the  1935-36  marketing  season  probably  will  exceed 
30,000,000  cases,  basis  24  No.  2  cans.  This  supply  has 
been  exceeded  in  only  2  seasons;  in  1925-26,  when  it 
was  about  36,000,000  cases,  and  in  1930-31,  when  30,- 
700,000  cases  were  available.  During  the  4  seasons 
following  the  large  supply  of  1930-31,  the  total  supply 
of  domestic  canned  tomatoes  averaged  22,782,000  cases. 


As  a  result  of  this  large  supply  of  canned  tomatoes, 
prices  received  by  canners  are  about  17  per  cent  less 
than  prices  at  this  time  last  year  and  are  about  the 
same  as  the  low  prices  in  the  autumns  of  1930  and 
1931,  when  they  were  29  per  cent  below  the  December 
and  January  price  level  of  the  previous  6  years.  Since 
the  level  of  contract  prices  to  growers  is  determined 
to  some  extent  by  the  prices  received  by  canners  6 
months  prior  to  the  planting  season,  it  appears  that 
growers  in  1936  will  not  be  able  to  contract  tonnage 
at  prices  equal  to  those  of  1935. 

Disappearance  of  canned  tomatoes  from  canners’ 
hands  during  the  1934-35  season  probably  was  about 
21,900,000  cases  compared  with  the  average  disappear¬ 
ance  of  22,195,000  cases  for  the  10  previous  seasons. 
In  the  1930-31  season,  when  the  supply  was  only 
slightly  larger  than  estimated  for  the  current  season 
and  prices  to  canners  were  little  different  from  the 
present  level,  disappearance  was  25,300,000  cases. 
Judging  by  the  existing  level  of  prices  received  by 
canners  and  assuming  some  increase  in  consumer  buy¬ 
ing  power  in  1936,  movement  of  canned  tomatoes  into 
consumption  channels  may  be  somewhat  larger  than 
disappearance  during  last  season  and  may  reach 
25,000,000  cases.  In  this  event,  stocks  in  canners’ 
hands  at  the  end  of  the  1935-36  season  would  be  around 
5,300,000  cases — ^the  largest  carry-over  since  the 
5,400,000  cases  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  1930-31  sea¬ 
son.  Stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  last  3  seasons 
averaged  less  than  1,500,000  cases ;  and  for  the  last  10 
seasons,  about  3,200,000  cases. 

Assuming  that  22,000,000  cases  of  domestic  toma¬ 
toes,  which  is  near  the  10-year  average  disappearance, 
may  be  marketed  by  canners  in  1936-37  at  a  price  in 
line  with  the  average  of  the  last  2  seasons,  it  appears 
that  a  pack  not  in  excess  of  20,000,000  cases,  basis  24 
No.  2  cans,  would  fill  the  consumption  requirements 
of  1936-37  and  leave  an  average  carry-over  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  A  production  of  1,200,000  tons  of  toma¬ 
toes  would  provide  for  this  pack  and  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  usual  proportion  of  other  trade  tomato 
products.  At  the  5-year  (1930-34)  average  yield  of 
4  tons  per  acre,  it  would  require  a  planting  of  about 
310,000  acres,  or  35  per  cent  less  than  plantings  in 
1935,  to  produce  a  pack  of  20,000,000  cases,  allowing 
about  one-half  of  this  acreage  for  the  production  of 
tomatoes  for  tomato  juice,  soups,  sauces,  catsup,  and 
similar  products. 

Exports  of  canned  tomatoes  continued  at  a  low  level 
with  only  69,000  cases,  basis  24  No.  2  cans,  exported 
from  August  1,  1934,  through  July  31,  1935.  Imports 
during  the  same  period  were  also  light  and  were  the 
equivalent  of  2,570,000  cases  of  24  No.  2  cans  com¬ 
pared  with  2,790,000  cases  during  the  previous  season. 
During  August,  1935,  imports  of  canned  tomatoes  from 
Italy  were  much  less  than  during  the  corresponding 
1934  period.  The  Italian  pack  of  canned  tomatoes  and 
other  products  in  1935  is  expected  to  be  materially 
larger  than  that  of  last  year.  Prices  of  the  packed 
product,  however,  are  higher  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  raw  tomatoes  and  heavy  orders  from  the  Italian 
Government.  As  a  result  of  this  situation,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  imports  during  the  1935-36  season  will  be 
smaller  than  those  of  any  recent  year. 
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THANKSGIVINGS 


By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

“Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  cm  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor’s  Note. 


IN  a  few  days  clergymen  all  over  the  land  will  be 
giving  thanks  in  public  places  for  all  the  blessings 
bestowed  upon  us.  Families  will  gather  from  far 
and  near  to  consume  large  quantities  of  food,  and 
absorb  inspiration  from  near  and  dear  ones  sufficient 
to  last  until  another  Thanksgiving  rolls  around.  Maybe 
the  more  introspective  among  us  will  casually  take  in¬ 
ventory  of  our  blessings  as  we  spend  a  few  quiet 
moments  in  our  offices  before  going  home  the  night 
before  the  holiday.  As  this  is  being  read  elections, 
such  as  they  were,  will  be  written  in  new  pages  of 
history.  For  this  respite  from  politics,  no  matter  how 
short,  we  should  all  be  thankful. 

In  a  few  short  years  we  have  seen  matters  of  great 
promise  to  our  industry  tried,  enforced  very  largely 
for  a  short  time  and  then  overthrown  and  rushed  to 
the  discard.  For  the  glimpse  caught  by  a  few  of  what 
canners  might  do  for  themselves  toward  policing  their 
industry,  toward  making  a  profit  on  their  goods  in 
spite  of  over-production,  stagnant  markets,  etc.,  we 
are  duly  thankful. 

Most  of  all  we  thank  a  few  leaders  here  and  there 
for  their  courage  in  remaining  steadfast  to  principles 
all  too  often  disregarded  and  too  seldom  used.  Camp¬ 
bell  Soup  Company,  H.  J.  Heinz,  The  Borden  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  Company,  and  others  through  the  years 
of  plenty  and  less  have  steadily  and  conscientiously 
advanced  standards  of  quality  until  others  need  but 
follow  in  their  footsteps  to  achieve  qualities  of  leader¬ 
ship.  In  the  field  of  advertising  canned  foods  we  thank 
The  California  Packing  Corporation,  Libby,  McNeil  & 
Libby,  the  before-mentioned  canners.  The  Minnesota 
Valley  Canneries,  and  of  late  years  Stokeley  Brothers, 
for  advertising  campaigns  which  help  all  of  us  move 
our  quality  packs  at  prices  more  closely  approaching  a 
profit  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  use  of  the  printed 
word  was  unknown  among  canners.  We  thank,  too, 
each  and  every  canner  who  has  attempted  in  even  a 
small  way  for  the  first  time  to  create  additional  con¬ 
sumer  interest  in  his  pack. 

The  canner  who  has  been  honest  with  himself  can 
thank  a  Great  Providence,  and  probably  a  loving 
father  and  mother,  for  the  urge  toward  the  unusual 
today.  Can  you  honestly  answer  the  question,  “Am 


I  honest  with  myself  in  all  my  business  dealings?”  in 
the  affirmative?  If  you  can,  brother,  your  hymn  of 
thanks  should  rise  loudly  and  clearly  to  the  skies  on 
next  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Have  you  ideals  of  quality  and  service  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers  which  are  adhered  to  fifty-two  weeks  in  the 
year?  If  you  have,  go  to  church  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
and  thank  an  All  Wise  Creator  for  the  blessing  given 
you! 

Lest  this  article  go  on  and  on  like  the  brook,  let’s 
get  down  to  brass  tacks.  Retrace  our  steps  and  take 
up,  one  by  one,  the  points  touched  on  so  far.  Take 
the  matter  of  politics,  some  of  us  dabble  in  politics  at 
times,  probably  more  and  more  of  us  will  do  so  as  the 
years  go  on.  All  right,  if  you  must  play  politics,  sup¬ 
port  the  candidate  for  office  who  will  in  turn  help  you 
along  the  road  toward  greater  profits.  A  few  years 
ago  I  knew  from  personal  observation  that  in  a  certain 
State  a  canner  held  high  office  in  the  counsels  of  his 
party.  Men  and  women  of  all  degrees  came  and  went 
at  his  beck  and  call.  In  his  own  business  he  brooked 
no  interference  and  listened  to  little  advice  concerning 
his  actions,  in  so  far  as  they  might  effect  other  canners. 
In  his  opinion  as  long  as  he  felt  justified  in  following 
a  certain  course  of  action,  nothing  else  mattered. 
Thinking  canners  from  all  over  the  country  looked 
anxiously  at  his  labels  and  hoped  to  some  day  be  able 
to  command  as  much  distribution  as  he  did.  In  his 
own  State  canners  were  lax  in  attendance  at  political 
meetings  where  his  attitude  on  various  matters  might 
have  been  forcibly  called  to  the  attention  of  the  elec¬ 
torate.  If  you  can’t  thank  the  All  Wise  One  for  the 
strength  given  you  to  fight  the  wrongs  in  your  own 
business,  pray  that  you  may  at  least  have  the  fortitude 
to  work  against  the  further  election  of  candidates  who 
will  not  support  progressive  policies  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  greatest  businesses  on  earth,  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  food  for  human  consumption. 

If  you  can’t  honestly  remember  the  times  you  have 
agreed  in  convention  assembled  to  do  certain  things 
for  the  good  of  all  and  stuck  to  it,  pray  for  strength 
to  keep  your  resolution  the  next  time  it  is  made.  The 
strongest  canner  among  you  is  only  as  strong  as  the 
weakest  member  of  the  fraternity.  Whenever  a  poorly 
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financed  packer  needs  money  and  shades  his  price  2i/^ 
cents,  the  market  for  your  better  canned  foods  is  de¬ 
pressed  by  just  that  much.  By  your  example  in  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  execution  of  resolutions  for  the  good  of  the 
industry  help  the  little  fellow,  the  one  below  you  on 
the  ladder  of  success  to  mount  to  your  level.  Whenever 
again  your  government  offers  you  the  assistance  freely 
tendered  during  the  reign  of  the  alphabetical  agencies, 
seize  the  opportunity  to  benefit  in  spite  of  yourself ! 

If  you  feel  again  next  spring  that  you  will,  once  and 
for  all,  pack  quality  merchandise  from  raw  stock  just 
as  good  as  you  can  get,  and  better  than  you  have  put 
up  sometimes,  stick  to  that  resolution  even  in  the  face 
of  that  offer  you  will  receive  at  a  price  a  little  lower 
than  is  ruling  but  to  apply  on  goods  j  ust  a  little  poorer 
in  grade  than  you  set  out  to  pack. 

If  you  listened  as  I  did  Tuesday  night,  October  29th, 
to  Ben  Bernie  and  all  the  Lads,  you’ll  go  to  church 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  give  thanks  for  The  American 
Can  Company  radio  program,  and  while  you  are  thank¬ 
ing  those  who  have  contributed  heavily  during  the  past 
toward  the  establishment  of  the  canning  industry  on 
a  sound  basis,  remember  all  the  can  companies  and 
all  they  have  done  toward  making  the  consumer  ever- 
conscious  of  the  healthfulness  and  goodness  of  all 
canned  foods.  Give  a  thought,  too,  to  all  the  leaders 
in  the  canned  food  industry  who  pioneered  in  adver¬ 
tising  to  the  housewives  of  the  country  the  story  of 
canned  foods  as  we  know  them  today.  Don’t  wait 
until  New  Years  Day,  but  resolve  at  once  to  be  among 
those  next  year  to  whom  thanks  should  be  given  for 
spreading  among  consumers  the  gospel  of  fresher, 
better  foods  in  cans. 

Now  when  we  have  done  all  these  things,  and  prob¬ 
ably  more,  toward  acknowledging  our  thankfulness  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  let’s  clean  the  whole  matter  up  by 
breathing  a  prayer  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  that 
we  may  live  fully  up  to  our  responsibilities  to  an  in¬ 
dustry  providing  work  for  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  wholesome,  economical  food  for  millions  and 
millions.  The  least  among  us  has  due  cause  to  be 
thankful.  Here  we  see  a  label  most  outstanding,  in 
our  corner  grocery  we  buy  a  can  of  some  food  which 
attracts  us  and  enjoy  a  taste  thrill  for  which  we  have 
been  looking.  Because  of  the  splendid  job  some  one 
else  has  done  in  canning  a  small  output  and  then  mer¬ 
chandising  it  properly  we  learn  more  housewives  have 
been  permamently  attracted  to  the  use  of  canned  foods 
to  a  greater  degree  than  formerly.  If  we  are  perfectly 
frank  with  ourselves  as  we  should  be  we  quickly  admit 
that  others  have  been  doing  more  than  their  share  to¬ 
ward  popularizing  canned  foods  and  that  it’s  up  to 
us  to  follow  suit. 

If  we’ll  get  right  ourselves  we  must  say  that  it’s  a 
good  old  world  after  all.  Thanksgiving  Day  or  any 
other ! 


«  *  * 

FRANK  j.  DEBENEDETTI  has  filed  a  statement  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  he  is  in  business  at  137  Steuart  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  as  Albert  Meyer  &  Co.  A  wholesale 
grocery  business  is  conducted,  with  special  attention 
paid  the  provisioning  of  ships. 


.  .  except  where  gravity  separators  have  been  used." 


•  Here’s  evidence  of  the  important  part 
that  gravity  separators  have  in  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  quality  peas.  You  can  be  certain 
of  a  higher  quality  in  your  pack  by  using 
the  Lewis  Quality  Grader.  It  separates 
by  gravity. 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER 

Separates  the  tenderest  peas  from  others 
with  hairline  accuracy.  Simple,  com¬ 
pact,  easily  installed  and  low  priced. 

Let  us  send  you  full  details  of  this  pop¬ 
ular  Lewis  Quality  Grader.  You  should 
also  have  a  copy  of  our  General  Catalog 
No.  200  showing  new  and  modernized 
machinery  for  the  canning  of  all  food 
products.  Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon 
below  for  your  free  copy. 


Modem  Canning  Equipment  jor  ALL  Products 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  full  details  of  the  Lewis  Qual¬ 
ity  Grader  and  a  copy  of  General  Catalog 
No.  200. 

Same . . . — . 


Firm- 


Address.. 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  CAN  EXPANDING — Preceding  with  a  recon¬ 
struction  program  at  its  plant  in  Baltimore,  plans  have 
been  prepared  by  Brown  &  Matthews,  New  York  City, 
and  work  will  begin  immediately,  at  a  cost  which  it  is 
expected  will  exceed  $500,000.  The  building  will  be 
200  feet  by  180  feet  in  area,  four  stories  in  height,  of 
fireproof,  skeleton  steel  and  brick,  construction, 
equipped  with  heavy  duty  elevators.  The  work  will 
entail  dismantling  the  existing  building  as  the  new 
work  progresses,  without  interruption  to  plant  opera¬ 
tions.  The  National  now  has  plants  at  Baltimore, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  New  Orleans,  Boston,  Hamilton, 
Brooklyn  and  Maspeth.  The  officers  of  the  Company 
are  S.  L.  Buschman,  President;  Geo.  S.  McCready, 
Secretary,  and  R.  Whittle,  Treasurer. 

*  *  * 

CHANGING  CAPITAL  STRUCTURE — Hunt  Bros.  Packing 
Company,  San  Francisco,  through  its  president,  G.  H. 
Bradt,  recently  announced  to  stockholders  plans  for 
revamping  the  capital  structure  of  the  firm  and  re¬ 
classification  of  the  stock  to  permit  the  resumption 
of  dividends.  The  plan  provides  for  a  reduction  in 
the  capital  from  $3,359,000  to  $2,441,300  to  eliminate 
the  deficit  and  create  a  capital  surplus,  necessary  to 
the  resumption  of  dividends.  It  proposes  amendments 
to  the  certificate  of  incorporation  providing  that  each 
share  of  Class  A  stock  will  receive  in  exchange  one 
share  of  the  new  $10  6  per  cent  preferred  stock  and 
one  share  of  the  new  common,  and  each  B  share  will 
be  replaced  by  one  share  of  new  common.  Dividend 
accumulations  on  the  Class  A  stock  would  be  eliminated 
by  this  amendment.  A  stockholders  meeting  to  vote 
on  the  proposed  changes  has  been  called  for  November 
25  at  San  Francisco. 

*  *  * 

ABOUT  TIME  that  the  old  scarecrow.  Ptomaines,  was 
buried  for  all  time.  In  “Tales  from  a  Test  Tube,” 
Milton  Silverman  says: 

“And,  incidently,  they  might  just  as  well  stop  blam¬ 
ing  “ptomaine  poisoning”  for  their  aches  and  pains. 
There  are  four  things  known  about  ptomaines — first, 
they  are  well  known  chemicals;  second,  they  taste 
awful  and  smell  worse ;  third,  they  have  terrific  names 
(‘cadaverine’  is  one  of  them)  ;  and  fourth,  they  do  not 
cause  disease.” 

This  same  writer  attempts  to  lay  another  ghost 
“Empty  can  as  soon  as  opened,”  and  if  you  are  one  of 
the  offenders,  carrying  that  on  your  labels,  for  your 
own  sake,  and  to  stop  spreading  false  information,  take 
it  off  your  new  labels,  and  do  what  you  can  to  correct 
the  scandal  you  have  helped  spread  regarding  canned 
foods.  The  writers  says :  “There  is  no  danger  in  leav¬ 
ing  food  in  open  tin  cans,”  and  continuing  says : 


“Many  people,  however,  are  still  not  convinced. 
What,  they  ask,  about  the  poor  folks  who  actually  get 
sick  from  eating  food  kept  in  open  tin  cans  ?  But  they 
really  don’t  get  sick  that  way.  They  may  think  so, 
but  if  they  were  interested  in  looking,  they  could  find 
the  real  cause  of  their  illness — food  kept  in  unclean 
conditions,  infected  milk  or  water,  digestive  disorders, 
stomach  ulcers,  lumbago,  flat  feet,  or  one  of  a  hundred 
others.” 

*  *  * 

TRI-STATE  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION  have  finally  decided 
to  hold  its  meeting  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel, 
Philadelphia,  on  December  10th  and  11th,  1935.  The 
usual  attractive  program  will  be  arranged,  together 
with  the  annual  Banquet  and  Entertainment. 

*  *  * 

F.  L.  MONNET,  with  the  Pratt-Low  Preserving  Co., 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  the 
Orient  late  in  October,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Monnet. 

*  *  * 

CANNED  GRAPEFRUIT  EXPORTS — Last  season  exports 
of  these  products  amounted  to  767,000  cases,  valued 
at  $1,814,000  or  $2.05  per  case,  as  compared  with  an 
export  of  562,000  cases  in  '33,  valued  at  $1,474,000,  or 
$1.92  per  case.  In  ’32  the  export  was  but  208,000  cases. 

*  *  * 

A.  V.  STEWART  has  been  granted  a  permit  to  erect  an 
olive  cannery  at  310  Bronson  St.,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

DAN.  F.  GERBER,  vice-president  of  the  Gerber  Products 
Co.,  of  Fremont,  Mich.,  presided  at  the  meeting  of  the 
grocery  section  of  the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  at  its  meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  October  27th 
to  30th. 

*  *  * 

FRED  CORNEHL  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Wyandotte  Olive  Growers’  Association,  Oroville,  Calif., 
succeeding  E.  P.  Hilborn,  who  lost  his  life  recently 
in  an  automobile  accident. 

^  * 

s.  M.  RYDER,  past  president  of  the  Canning  Machinery 
and  Supplies  Association,  of  Chisholm-Ryder  Co., 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  will  sail  for  England  on  Novem¬ 
ber  17th,  and  expects  to  be  gone  several  weeks.  Bon 
voyage,  S.  M.,  and  hope  you  return  refreshed,  re¬ 
invigorated  and  rearing  to  go. 

*  *  * 

THE  FISH-DEE-LISH  CORP.  has  been  incorporated  at 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  7,500 
shares  of  no-par  value.  The  directors  are  W.  A.  Bockel, 
J.  D.  Gallagher  and  H.  D.  Armstrong. 
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CANNERS’  POSITION  ON  PROPOSED 
CONFERENCE 

The  National  Canners  Association  has  advised 
Major  George  L.  Berry,  Coordinator  for  Industrial 
Cooperation,  that,  in  view  of  studies  now  being 
made  by  the  NRA  Review  Division  on  the  operation  of 
codes  and  on  conditions  following  their  invalidation  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  well  as  questions  still  before 
the  Supreme  Court  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  legisla¬ 
tion  already  enacted,  the  Association  has  taken  no  steps 
to  be  represented  at  the  conference  which  he  expects  to 
call  in  early  December. 

The  letter  to  Major  Berry  pointed  out  that  while  the 
attitude  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  could  be  learned 
only  by  a  poll  of  its  individual  members,  it  is  believed 
that  such  a  poll  would  reveal  that  a  very  large  propor- 
-  tion  of  the  industry  is  opposed  both  to  action  toward  a 
voluntary  code  and  to  any  further  NRA  legislation  at 
the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

— N.  C.  A.  Information  Letter. 


CANADIAN  TOMATO  PACK  SHORT 


Frosts  have  practically  ended  the  Canadian  pack¬ 
ing  season  somewhat  earlier  than  a  year  ago, 
according  to  the  American  commercial  attache  at 
Ottawa.  Canned  tomatoes  occupy  the  spotlight  in  the 
vegetable  category  as  the  present  year  pack  will  be  a 
short  one  compared  with  previous  years.  Choice  grade 
canned  tomatoes,  now  quoted  packers  to  jobbers  at  90 
to  92  cents  per  dozen,  have  advanced  in  price  20  to 
25  cents  during  the  last  three  months.  In  view  of  the 
short  pack,  some  canners  are  not  accepting  any  more 
export  orders  and  are  conserving  their  supplies  for 
domestic  trade. 

The  supply  of  canned  tomatoes  in  the  hands  of 
canners,  wholesale  dealers  and  chain  store  warehouses 
on  June  30,  1935,  amounted  to  975,960  cases,  compared 
with  1,602,413  cases  at  the  end  of  March.  Exports  of 
canned  tomatoes  for  the  months  from  April  to  July, 
1935  and  1934,  were  as  follows: 


1936  1934 

Pounds  Value  Pounds  Value 

April  .  363,708  $11,656  105,089  $4,239 

May  .  3,141,531  120,826  851,483  33,958 

June  .  2,077,343  89,194  1,966,643  94,498 

July  .  2,092,046  79,698  1,163,282  59,680 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  May  exports  this  year 
compared  with  last  year  advanced  from  851,483  pounds 
to  3,141,531  pounds. 

The  pack  of  corn  this  year  was  materially  less  than 
last  year  and  prices  advanced.  In  Ontario  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  yield  was  60  to  70  per  cent  of  last  year. 
Peas  indicate  an  oversupply  in  the  cheaper  grades  but 
a  shortage  in  choice. 

The  peach  crop  this  year  was  a  large  one  but  on 
account  of  dry  weather  in  August  the  sizes  were 
smaller.  The  supply  is  sufficient  to  carry  over  until 
next  season.  Prices  opened  somewhat  lower  than  last 
year.  Pears,  on  the  other  hand,  are  short  in  produc¬ 
tion,  especially  Kieffers.  While  the  Bartlett  crop  is 
good  it  has  not  been  a  large  one.  Prices  are  somewhat 
lower  than  last  year,  probably  influenced  by  the  ample 
supply  of  peaches.  Reports  from  the  Maritimes  indi¬ 
cate  a  short  blueberry  pack. 


New  Finishers  for 
Next  Season? 

The  Langsenkamp  Line  of  Indiana 
Finishers  Offers  You  More 


In  dependability  of  operation,  high  quality  of  production 
and  low  finished  cost.  The  Indiana  Paddle  Finisher,  in 
either  standard  or  colossal  size,  supplies  these  advantages: 
Positive  sanitation  with  quick,  easy  efficient  cleaning;  ad¬ 
justable  paddles;  regulated  discharge;  interchangeability  of 
screens;  and  the  production  of  a  smooth  velvety  product, 
free  of  black  specks  and  fibre.  We  offer  the  Improved 
Brush  Finisher  for  soups  and  heavily  spiced  products. 

Ask  for  complete  specifications. 


Indianapolis 


Indiana 


^^EJficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant" 


MODERN 


CANS  E 


Herman  Eamse ,  Presi-. 

419-^ZI  E. Lombard  St. 
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THE  PATMAN  BILL 

The  Distributors  Viewpoint 
By  “OBSERVER” 


WHILE  strong  trade  interests  have  expressed 
unqualified  disapproval  of  the  Patman  Bill  as 
a  means  for  adjusting  certain  inequalities  in 
industry  operations  which  concededly  exist,  and  are 
making  plans  for  alternative  legislation,  United  States 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  continues  active  in 
working  for  the  passage  of  the  Patman  measure,  or 
more  properly  the  Robinson-Patman  Bill,  with  active 
support  from  the  food  brokers  and  some  divisions  of 
the  retail  grocery  trade. 

The  opposition  viewpoint  with  regard  to  the  Robin¬ 
son-Patman  measure  has  been  expressed  in  detail  in 
recent  weeks,  including  the  contention  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  are  not  in  line  with  constitutional 
requirements  as  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
last  summer  in  the  NRA  case. 

The  other  side  of  the  story,  however,  is  equally  in¬ 
teresting.  H.  B.  Teagarden,  general  counsel  for  U.  S. 
W.  G.  A.,  has  prepared  an  outline  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  deal  both  with  the  clauses  in  the  meas¬ 
ure,  and  some  few  provisions  not  incorporated  in  the 
bill,  with  explanation  for  the  omission  of  the  latter. 
The  statement,  in  full,  follows: 

“The  Robinson-Patman  Bill  amends  Section  2  of  the 
Clayton  Act  so  as  to  make  that  Section  more  workable 
and  more  enforceable  for  preventing  unjustifiable  price 
discrimination  by  a  seller  in  sales  to  his  customers. 

“The  Clayton  Act  has  been  on  the  statute  books  for 
twenty-one  years,  but  it  has  not  prevented  discrimina¬ 
tion  by  manufacturers  in  favor  of  the  big  corporate 
chain  buyers,  as  witness  the  eight  million  dollars  in 
concessions  received  by  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Company  from  manufacturers  during  its  last  fiscal 
year — an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  A.  &  P.’s 
net  profits  for  that  period. 

“The  present  Clayton  Act  in  its  main  clause  forbids 
price  discrimination  among  purchasers  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  but  the  provision  is  thereafter  emasculated 
by  so  many  exceptions  and  provisos  as  to  render  it 
practically  inoperative  insofar  as  protection  for  the 
independent  wholesale  or  retail  grocer  is  concerned. 

“The  Robinson-Patman  Bill  would  amend  this  sec¬ 
tion  so  as  to  eliminate  the  abuses  connected  with  unfair 
quantity  discounts,  brokerage  paid  to  the  buyer  and 
inequitable  ‘advertising  allowances.’ 

“Other  than  differentials  customarily  observed  in 
sales  to  wholesalers,  retailers  or  consumers  the  Bill 
permits  no  price  differentials  except  those  represent¬ 
ing  some  specific  cost  saving  in  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture  or  distribution. 

“The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  authorized  after 
due  hearings  to  establish  quantity  limits  with  respect 


to  particular  commodities,  or  classes  of  commodities, 
beyond  which  limits  no  price  differentials  based  on 
quantity  will  be  allowed. 

“The  Commission  is  to  exercise  this  power  when  it 
finds  that  the  customers  available  for  purchase  in 
quantities  greater  than  the  limit  fixed  are  so  few  as 
to  make  differentials  based  on  these  greater  quantities 
unjustly  discriminatory  or  promotive  of  monopoly. 

“The  Bill  will  also  prevent  brokerage  being  paid  by 
the  seller  direct  to  the  buyer  or  to  an  intermediary, 
representative  or  agent  under  the  direct  or  indirect 
control  of  the  buyer. 

“The  Bill  prohibits  the  seller  from  granting  ‘adver¬ 
tising  allowances’  to  any  customer,  or  making  pay¬ 
ments  for  sales  promotion  services  to  any  customer, 
unless  the  seller  offers  such  advertising  allowances  or 
payments  on  proportionately  equal  terms  to  all  his 
other  customers  in  competition  with  the  grantee  or 
payee  customer ;  with  the  exception,  however,  that  the 
seller  is  not  required  to  make  the  proportionate  offer 
if  the  customer  does  not  identify  in  any  way  with  his 
own  business  the  service  which  he  renders  for  the 
seller. 

“In  order  to  make  more  effective  the  provisions  of 
the  Clayton  Act  for  suits  for  damages  by  the  person 
injured  through  a  violation  of  the  Act,  the  Bill  sets 
up  a  rule  of  presumptive  damages  with  specific  methods 
of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  such  damages. 

“In  the  grocery  trade  it  might  be  desirable  and  feas¬ 
ible,  with  respect  to  most  commodities,  to  make  the 
carload  the  limit  beyond  which  no  cost  saving  differ¬ 
ential  should  be  made.  The  Act,  however,  applies  to 
all  trades.  The  carlot  may  be  found  too  low  as  a  limit 
in  the  heavier  trades  like  coal  or  building  materials, 
and  too  high  as  a  limit  with  respect  to  certain  drugs 
and  druggists’  specialties,  or  even  with  respect  to 
spices  and  certain  other  commodities  in  the  grocery 
trade.  Hence  the  provision  authorizing  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  set  up  quantity  limits  appropri¬ 
ate  for  different  commodities. 

“It  might  also  be  desirable  to  prevent  anyone  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business  from  owning 
stock  in  a  brokerage  concern.  This,  however,  cannot 
be  done  constitutionally,  but  the  provisions  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  contained  in  the  Bill  will  eliminate  the  brokerage 
evil. 

“It  might  also  be  desirable  to  prohibit  all  adver¬ 
tising  allowances  and  payments  for  trade  promtion 
services.  This  also  is  unconstitutional,  but  the  evils 
connected  with  advertising  allowances  will  be  rendered 
harmless  by  the  provisions  that  the  Bill  does  contain.” 
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THE  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE  A.  C.  M.  A.  CONVENTION 


A  DOPTION  of  rules  of  procedure  by  the  recently- 
/A  organized  National  Food  and  Grocery  Confer- 
/  \  ence  Committee  indicates  that  the  new  group  is 

ready  to  go  ahead  in  its  plans  to  function  as  an  advis¬ 
ory  board  for  the  industry  in  the  matter  of  adjusting 
trade  practices. 

The  committee  has  shown  its  sincerity  of  intent  by 
announcing  that  its  initial  deliberations  will  be  con¬ 
fined  to  ways  and  means  for  equalizing  trade  condi¬ 
tions.  The  first  four  major  problems  up  for  discussion 
are  quantity  discounts,  cooperative  advertising,  diver¬ 
sion  of  the  payment  of  brokerage,  and  loss  leader 
selling. 

While  there  have  been  no  official  statements  as  to  the 
intention  of  the  conference  committee  to  recommend 
legislation,  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  group  will 
suggest  certain  matters  to  be  covered  by  national  leg¬ 
islation  and  it  appears  likely  that  from  its  delibera¬ 
tions  will  emerge  a  bill  designed  to  supplant  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman  bill.  At  the  moment,  a  decided  majority 
in  the  trade  appear  to  be  lined  up  behind  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee  idea,  although  at  present  the  trade 
associations  represented  number  only  six,  as  follows: 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Food 
and  Grocery  Chain  Stores  of  America,  Voluntary 
Groups  Institute,  National  Retailer-Owned  Wholesale 
Grocers,  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 

Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  it 
may  be  pointed  out,  serves  as  representative  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  groups  in  the  manufacturing  field  which  have 
their  own  trade  associations,  notably  the  canners.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  National  Canners’  Association  “sat 
in”  as  observers  at  the  most  recent  meeting  of  the  con¬ 
ference  committee,  in  Chicago,  and  presumably  are  in 
active  support  of  the  conference  committee  plan  for 
furthering  industry  self-regulation. 

A.  &  P.  ON  GRILL 

IDESPREAD  interest  has  been  aroused  in 
trade  circles  by  the  recent  action  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  citing  Great  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company  for  alleged  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Packers’  and  Stockyards  Act. 

The  violation  charged  is  based  on  the  allegation  that 
A.  &  P.  assigned  an  employe  to  set  himself  up  in  busi¬ 
ness  as  an  independent  broker  in  meat  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts.  This  employe,  it  is  charged,  acted  as  broker,  and 
remitted  to  A.  &  P.  all  brokerage  collections  in  excess 
of  his  salary  and  office  expenses. 

A.  &  P.  has  denied  any  violation  of  the  act,  pointing 
out  that  it  is  neither  an  operator  of  stockyards  or  of 
slaughter  houses,  and  thus  does  not  come  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Packers’  and  Stockyards’  Act.  Vio¬ 
lations,  if  any,  the  chain  contends,  were  on  the  part 
of  the  packers  involved  in  the  sales  to  A.  &  P.  and  a 
number  of  the  latter  have  been  cited  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  the  same  case.  Hearings  on 
the  complaints  are  scheduled  to  be  held  in  December. 


A  SSOCIATED  GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS 
/A  of  America  will  hold  its  1935  annual  conven- 
/  \  tion  on  November  13,  14  and  15,  at  the  Wal¬ 

dorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  with  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  indicated  from  preliminary  reservations,  Paul  S. 
Willis,  president,  announces. 

“The  committee  is  actively  working  on  the  program, 
and  as  tentatively  set  up,  it  promises  to  be  an  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  one,”  Mr.  Willis  says.  “Prominent 
speakers  have  been  invited  to  discuss  very  interesting 
subjects. 

“In  addition,  time  will  be  set  aside  for  executive 
sessions,  where  manufacturers  can  frankly  discuss  the 
major  trade  practice  problems  in  distribution,  such 
as  co-operative  advertising,  quantity  discounts,  etc. 
These  discussions  should  be  particularly  interesting  in 
view  of  the  pending  and  proposed  legislative  bills  deal¬ 
ing  directly  with  these  matters,  which  makes  it  both 
timely  and  proper  that  manufacturers  should  have 
these  get-together  meetings  and  frankly  discuss  them. 

“We  are  also  going  to  hear  addresses  by  leading  dis¬ 
tributors  who  will  frankly  tell  us  how,  in  their  opin¬ 
ion,  manufacturers  and  distributors  can  cooperate 
more  effectively  with  each  other.” 

PINEAPPLE  ASSOCIATION  TO  ADVERTISE 
AGAIN 

Nation-wide  Consumer  Campaign  to  Start  in  October. 
Details  Soon  to  Be  Announced. 

NE  of  the  best  pieces  of  news  that  grocers  have 
had  in  many  months  has  just  been  cabled  from 
Honolulu : 

Another  powerful  industry  advertising  campaign  on 
canned  pineapple — considerably  larger  than  the  last 
one — is  about  to  be  launched. 

We  understand  that  the  advertising  committee  has 
plans  all  ready  for  final  approval  and  that  details  will 
be  announced  at  an  early  date.  The  immediate  word 
from  San  Francisco  Advertising  Committee  head¬ 
quarters  is  that  the  campaign  will  be  one  of  the 
strongest  of  the  dozen  or  so  annual  campaigns  that  the 
industry  has  put  back  of  this  fine  fruit.  The  report  is 
that  the  first  consumer  advertising  is  scheduled  for 
October  and  that  practically  every  worthwhile  family 
in  the  country  will  receive  compelling  full  color  page 
advertisements  calculated  to  send  them  into  grocery 
stores  to  replenish  their  canned  pineapple  supplies. 

The  pineapple  industry  has  set  a  record  over  the 
past  fifteen  years  for  supporting  distributors  and  gro¬ 
cers  effectively  in  an  advertising  way.  Undoubtedly 
this  is  partly  responsible  for  the  fine  position  that 
canned  pineapple  has  continued  to  maintain.  This  new 
seasonal  advertising,  coming  at  a  time  when  business 
conditions  are  improving  and  the  pineapple  demand  is 
already  good,  should  be  just  the  thing  needed  to  make 
pineapple  an  outstanding  leader  in  the  grocery  field. 

Congratulations  Pineapple  Producers  Cooperative 
Association!  We’re  sure  that  the  readers  of  The 
Canning  Trade  will  be  quick  to  tie  in  with  your 
program. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

Thi»  it  a  page  that  must  be  read  e<ich  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home.  Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE — One  Elspass  System  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Dehydrator  complete  with  trucks,  racks,  a  na¬ 
tional  horizontal  super  heater,  oil  burner,  blower  and 
oil  tank.  The  above  all  complete  with  piping  and  can 
be  seen  any  time  at  our  Fredonia  plant,  the  same  being 
installed  in  place  now.  Address  Box  A-2065  c/o  The 

Canning  Trade.  _ 

FOR  SALE — 1932  Ayars  Bean  and  Tomato  Filler 
with  brine  attachment;  good  used  condition.  1932 
Ayars  Tomato  Corer  used  two  seasons,  in  demand  by 
Tomato  Juice  packers.  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc., 
New  Freedom,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 12  Retorts,  inside  measurement  32x66, 
all  in  good  condition,  can  have  one  or  all  or  as  many 

as  you  want.  Price  each . $50.00 

One  Century  Motor  AC  current  3  H.P.  Price... .$25.00 
One  Meyers  Self-Oiling  Bulldozer  Pump,  No.  913  M, 
belt  driven,  intake  and  discharge  ll^  inch. 

Price  ...*. . $65.00 

One  Deep  Well  Cylinder  Unit,  62  feet  of  2i/^  inch  gal¬ 
vanized  pipe  and  succor  rod.  Price . $30.00 

Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Co.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

FOR  SALE — Several  good  used  Labeling  Machines. 
Address  Box  A-2076  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  — MACHINERY 

WANTED — 2  Late  Model  Morral  Double  Huskers. 
1  No.  7  Sprague  Corn  Silker. 

1  M.  &  S.  Double  Batch  Corn  Mixer. 

Address  Box  A-2071  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WE  BUY,  sell,  trade,  and  live  canning  machinery. 
Let  us  have  a  list  of  your  surplus  equipment  as  well  as 
requirements.  We  are  interested  in  complete  plants 
for  dismantling.  Let  us  handle  your  steam  jacketed 
kettle  requirements.  Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  Heart  of  the 
Ozarks,  Springfield,  Mo. 

WANTED — 1  Ayars  Corn  Shaker  for  No.  2  -cans, 
1  No.  7  Silker,  1  Wisconsin  Pea  Washer,  6  Retorts, 
1  Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist.  Address  Box  A-2073 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  —  FACTORI ES 

FOR  SALE — Two  line  Canning  Factory  located  in 
Northern  Ohio.  Excellent  farming  community.  Lots 
of  new  equipment.  Complete  modern  facilities  for 
Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Pulp,  Sauer  Kraut  and  Pickles. 
Address  Box  A-2077  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Plant  located  at  Nottingham 
in  a  very  fertile  and  productive  section  of  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Fitted  to  can  corn  and  toma¬ 
toes,  large  acreage  available.  Can  also  get  acreage  of 
peas  and  beans.  Buildings  and  machinery  in  A1  con¬ 
dition.  Reason  for  selling  poor  health.  W.  Scott 
Silver,  Nottingham,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  —  Canning  Factory  located  at  San 
Benito,  Texas,  same  being  equipped  with  new  150  H.P. 
boiler.  Said  factory  suitable  for  packing  citrus  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Address  Box  A-2074  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — Equipped  Cannery  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  District.  Address  Box  A-2075  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale  —  Miscellaneous 

FOR  SALE — Reliable  American  group  controlling 
valuable,  fifteen  years,  Mexican  fishing  franchise, 
would  like  to  sell  an  interest  to  American  packers 
wishing  to  have  a  branch  of  their  own  in  Mexican  terri¬ 
torial  waters.  Replies  will  be  held  strictly  confidential. 
Overseas  Trading  Co.,  16  Beaver  St.,  New  York  City. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Experienced  Processor  able  to  pack  fine  quality 
Spaghetti,  Italian  style;  Pork  and  Beans,  oven  baked;  and  Red 
Kidney  Beans.  Give  experience  and  salary  wanted  in  first 
letter,  which  will  be  held  confidential.  Address  Box  B-2066 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Superintendent  for  plant  canning  vegetables, 
principally  corn  and  peas.  One  who  has  demonstrated  his  ability 
to  produce  fancy  quality.  Must  have  clear  record.  Only  those 
with  above  qualifications  need  apply.  Location  of  plant,  Central 
West.  Position  open  January  1st.  Applicant  should  give  age, 
experience  and  salary  wanted.  Address  Box  B-2069  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent.  Am  a  high 
grade  packer  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables  and  also  am  a  factory 
installer.  Best  of  references.  Will  go  anywhere.  Address 
Box  B-2063  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Chemist  with  four  years  experience 
in  the  canning  and  preserving  of  a  full  line  of  foods  desires  any 
position  with  future.  Address  Box  B-2064  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — 25  years  of  success  as  canner  and 
broker.  Know  every  angle  of  the  business  from  seed  to  con¬ 
sumer.  Looking  for  a  live  connection  either  manufacture  or 
sale.  Address  Box  B-2067  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  —  By  Factory  Superintendent.  Have 
had  15  years  experience  canning  corn,  string  beans  and  apples. 
Tomatoes,  one  season.  Can  furnish  best  of  references  as  to 
ability  and  character.  First  class  mechanic  and  producer.  Age 
38.  Will  go  anywhere.  Would  consider  some  other  position 
packing  other  products,  if  chance  for  advancement.  Address 
Box  B-2078  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Market  Quiet — Weather  Plays  Freakish  Pranks — Spinach 
Crop  Poor — Fancy  Goods  in  Heavy  Demand — No  10’s 
Cleaning  Up 

The  market — They  have  not  been  so  busy  this 
week,  and  so  some  of  the  “Hungry  Mikes”  are  out 
with  cut  prices  on  some  goods  in  the  hope  of 
stirring  up  some  business.  Just  the  old  racket,  so  sit 
still.  There  are  no  weakneses  in  any  items,  but  on  the 
contrary,  some  causes  for  further  strengthening. 

Look  at  what  has  been  happening  around*  the 
country  in  the  way  of  weather.  A  hurricane,  after 
bobbing  around  loose  in  the  Atlantic  struck  Miami, 
Fla.,  tearing  things  up,  and  then  passed  over  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  But  there  it  changed  its  mind,  headed 
back,  and  now  even  the  weatherman  does  not  seem  to 
know  where  it  is.  The  grapefruit  crop,  which  is  just 
beginning  to  come  into  the  canneries,  cannot  stand 
another  blight,  and  it  is  hoped  this  threat  will  blow 
over. 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  the  earthquakes,  out  near  the 
Coast,  real  winter  set  in,  and  between  frosts,  snows 
and  torrential  rains,  California  wound  up  its  tomato 
crop,  and  the  canning  season  in  general.  They  saw 
more  real  cold  wather  on  the  Coast,  from  the  northern¬ 
most  fruit  growing  and  canning  regions  in  Washington 
and  Oregon  down  to  Southern  California  than  ever 
seen  before,  and  not  only  canning  crops  but  other  fruit 
crops,  including  large  batches  of  dried  fruits  yet  un¬ 
harvested,  were  caught,  and  wiped  out.  They  do  not 
like  to  make  reports  of  this  kind,  and  generally  they 
are  wise,  but  when  tomato  canners  in  California  are 
forced  to  pro-rate  on  future  deliveries,  they  cannot 
hide  the  effects  of  unfavorable  weather.  The  citrus 
fruit  crops  have  been  hurt,  possibly  the  excess  of 
oranges  wiped  out ;  the  dry  bean  crop  has  been  caught, 
and  drying  fruits  on  the  trays,  drying  under  the  sun, 
were  caught  by  the  rains  and  cold,  and  so  it  goes.  All 
of  which  means  more  demand  for  canned  foods  of  like 
or  similar  goods. 

Spinach  is  due  on  the  canners’  tables  here,  but  it  is 
a  very  poor  crop  because  it  was  caught  in  that  storm 
which  hurt  tomatoes  and  corn,  flooding  the  fields  and 
causing  replanting,  some  of  it  two  or  three  times,  and 


then  dry  weather  ensued,  and  the  crop  is  not  there. 
The  harvest  is  on,  and  some  is  reaching  the  canneries. 
The  brokers  always  signal  such  an  event  by  a  lowering 
of  prices  on  the  spot  market,  and  so  it  is  this  week. 
Actually  the  prices  should  go  up,  not  down,  the  crop 
being  considered,  and  the  supplies  on  hand.  Sell  now 
and  you  will  find  the  market  advance  soon  after. 

Fancy  corn  is  getting  into  a  very  strong  position,  as 
are  fancy  peas.  It  is  a  good  indication  for  any  market 
when  the  demand  for  the  top  qualities  predominates. 
Because  there  was  a  good  normal  pack  of  fancies  this 
season,  in  the  big  packs.  Big  yields  always  make  fine 
qualities,  and  this  was  a  year  of  big  yields.  But  people 
are  learning. 

When  you  come  to  tomatoes,  stop  and  go  back  to 
the  report  on  prospective  packs  in  1936,  as  made  by 
the  Government  experts,  and  given  in  this  issue.  And 
be  prepared  for  a  shock.  To  speak  of  a  tomato  pack 
for  ’35  of  29,000,000  cases,  and  then  to  go  on  to  say 
that  the  average  withdrawal,  use  or  consumption  was 
25,300,000  cases — well,  it  ought  to  give  you  pause.  But 
you  read  the  story,  but  read  it  in  its  true  light  as  we 
point  out  in  our  note. 

There  are  rumors  of  cuts  in  canned  tomato  prices, 
and  doubtless  some  restless  holder  or  two  has  let  go, 
but  there  is  no  real  weakness,  and  no  cause  for  it.  The 
possibility  that  California  would  add  heavily  to  the 
tomato  supply  is  now  ‘out”,  and  the  market  really 
should  be  stronger.  The  real  market,  everywhere,  is 
just  about  the  same  as  last  week. 

If  there  is  any  feature  to  the  canned  foods  market 
this  week  it  must  be  the  heavy  demand  for  No.  lO’s. 
The  Government  and  many  institutions  are  taking 
needed  supplies,  and  as  with  the  general  market,  these 
demands  are  more  numerous  or  are  for  large  quantities 
then  ever  before.  That  is  merely  in  step  with  general 
canned  foods  consumption — all  the  market  is  taking 
more,  and  all  the  people  as  well.  Canned  foods  con¬ 
sumption  is  very  heavy. 

We  have  not  touched  upon  the  big  Wisconsin  Con¬ 
vention  of  this  week,  or  any  of  the  actions  it  took, 
leaving  that  for  next  week,  when  we  will  give  you  the 
whole  story. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Interest  in  Early  Shipments — Changes  Among  Jobbers — Cali¬ 
fornia  to  Pro-Rate  Tomato  Deliveries — Fancy  Corn  Very 
Strong — Peas  Held  Steady — Spinach  Firmer — lO’s  Fruits  Have 
the  Call — Exporters  Seek  Canned  Salmon 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correepondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

New  York,  November  8,  1935. 

The  situation — intermingled  with  the  election 
reactions  this  week,  talk  of  “new  deal  upsets,”  etc., 
a  few  reports  on  the  condition  of  the.  canned  foods 
market  have  come  forth,  indicating  the  continuance 
of  a  steady  undertone,  with  not  much  change  from  the 
previous  week  in  basic  conditions.  Trading  was  in¬ 
terrupted  somewhat  by  the  election  day  holiday,  but 
the  market  has  been  in  such  quiet  position  locally  that 
little  inconvenience  was  felt  as  the  result  of  the  one- 
day  shutdown.  Prices,  generally,  hold  steady,  with 
an  advancing  tendency  in  some  lines,  notably  fancy 
corn. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Buyers  are  showing  more  in¬ 
terest  in  offerings  for  shipment  over  the  next  thirty 
days,  and  a  fair  volume  of  buying  is  expected  to  de¬ 
velop.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  normal  trend 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  distributors  are  generally 
well  covered  on  their  wants,  and  more  desirous  of  hold¬ 
ing  down  stocks  for  the  year-end  inventory  than  any¬ 
thing  else. 

NEW  CHARLES  AND  BOHACK  HEADS— Of 
general  interest  to  the  canned  foods  trade  this  week 
were  two  changes  in  executive  personnel  in  local 
jobbing  circles.  Victor  H.  Hanf,  for  a  number  of  years 
manager  of  the  canned  foods  department  of  Seeman 
Bros,,  Inc.,  and  for  the  past  four  years  chairman  of 
the  Canners’  Conference  Committee  of  National- Amer¬ 
ican  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Charles  &  Co.,  veteran  wholesale  and  retail 
grocers.  The  other  change  was  in  a  leading  local  chain, 
Fred  Hildebrand  being  elected  president  of  H.  C. 
Bohack  Co.,  Inc.,  succeeding  Charles  G.  Eden,  who 
continues  as  director  and  member  of  the  executive 
committee  in  charge  of  purchasing.  The  new  presi¬ 
dent  has  been  a  director  of  the  Bohack  concern  for 
over  ten  years,  and  has  directed  the  affairs  of  the 
Bohack  bakery  division  since  he  became  associated 
with  the  company  in  1923.  At  that  time  he  designed 
the  bakery  building  and  supervised  its  erection. 

COAST  TOMATOES  SHORT— California  reports 
state  that  heavy  rains  and  frost  have  brought  about  a 
premature  end  to  the  tomato  canning  season  in  that 
State,  with  pro-rata  deliveries  generally  indicated.  As 
a  result  of  the  short  pack,  the  market  is  moving  into 
higher  ground,  with  standard  2V^s  in  puree  firm  at  an 
inside  price  of  90  cents  per  dozen,  with  10s  at  $3.00. 
Prices  on  puree  and  catsup  are  also  on  the  increase. 
Coast  advices  add. 

SOUTHERN  TOMATOES — The  market  for  south¬ 
ern  tomatoes  has  remained  in  rather  quiet  position 
during  the  week,  with  quotations  unchanged  at  the 
previous  week’s  level.  Buyers  are  keeping  a  sharp 


watch  on  the  situation  in  the  Tri-States  in  the  hope 
that  some  price  cutting  may  develop  on  the  part  of 
canners  anxious  to  liquidate,  but  thus  far  the  market 
has  maintained  a  steady  position. 

CORN — Fancy  corn  is  showing  a  strong  tone  at  an 
inside  price  of  $1.10  per  dozen  at  both  Maine  and 
Western  canneries,  and  a  good  demand  has  developed. 
A  number  of  canners  are  cleaned  out  of  1935  packs, 
and  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  the  trade  here  to 
see  the  market  work  up  to  higher  levels,  possibly  as 
high  as  $1.25  per  dozen  at  canneries.  Demand  for 
standard  corn  is  showing  a  little  improvement,  with 
offerings  still  fairly  plentiful  at  70  cents  and  up,  f.  o.  b. 
canneries. 

PEAS — The  market  is  showing  a  steady  tone  on 
fancy  grades,  which  are  short.  Distributors  in  the 
metropolitan  area  are  running  more  heavily  to  North¬ 
western  peas  this  year  than  ever  before,  the  pack  of 
fancy  quality  in  that  area  this  year  having  turned  out 
exceptionally  well.  Standard  peas  are  rather  slack, 
with  early  Junes  still  setting  the  pace  at  a  low  of  65 
cents  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

SPINACH  FIRMER — California  spinach  is  working 
into  higher  ground  with  a  cleanup  of  off-priced  offer¬ 
ings  reported.  Canners  are  now  quoting  the  market 
for  prompt  shipment  at  92V^  cents  for  2V2S  and  $3.15 
for  10s,  as  compared  with  previous  offerings  at  90 
cents  and  $3.00,  respectively.  No.  2s,  however,  con¬ 
tinue  to  drag,  with  the  market  held  at  771/2  cents  at 
canneries.  Southern  packers  quote  2V^s  at  $1.00  and 
10s  at  $3.25  per  dozen,  at  canneries,  with  only  moderate 
inquiry  reported. 

CANNED  FRUITS — Interest  in  canned  fruits  at 
the  moment  appears  to  be  centered  in  the  No.  10  sizes 
of  various  fruits,  which  are  coming  in  for  a  good  move¬ 
ment  as  a  result  of  the  heavy  Government  purchase 
of  the  gallon  sizes  for  CCC  Camps  and  other  purposes. 
Prices  are  firm  on  all  No.  10  lines,  it  is  reported,  with 
stocks  in  first  hands  rapidly  clearing  up.  In  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  canned  fruit  market,  interest  is  prin¬ 
cipally  in  peaches,  which  are  still  showing  weakness 
for  Coast  shipment. 

SALMON — Prices  remain  unchanged  at  the  previous 
week’s  levels,  with  routine  inquiry  reported.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Seattle  advices  quoting  McGovern  &  McGovern, 
“The  situation  on  Alaska  red  sockeyes,  medium  reds, 
and  Cohoes  is  becoming  acute.  Export  buyers  have 
combed  the  entire  Coast  for  suitable  stocks  of  these 
grades  and  are  gradually  raising  their  bids  on  desir¬ 
able  lots.  Heavy  export  sales  have  been  consummated 
on  a  basis  of  $2.35  for  reds  and  $1.75  for  ocean-caught 
Cohoe  tails.  In  our  opinion.  Cohoes  will  be  completely 
cleaned  out  by  the  end  of  January,  and  the  few  reds 
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left  will  be  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  of  the  largest 
operators.  In  the  meantime,  many  buyers,  up  against 
the  competition  of  their  more  foresighted  competitors, 
who  bought  heavily  at  the  low  prices  prevailing  early 
in  the  summer,  are  making  their  situation  still  more 
untenable  by  continued  procrastination  in  purchasing. 
Let  us  point  out  once  more :  The  situation  on  reds  and 
cohoes  during  the  ensuing  months  is  going  to  be  diffi¬ 
cult  because  of  lack  of  supplies  rather  than  because 
of  price.” 

^  s 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Wisconsin  Convention  Aftermath — Costs  of  Packing  May  Be 
Higher  in  1936 — Beet  Canners  Feel  Better — Bean  Canners  Also 
Smile — Wisconsin  Now  Quite  a  Tomato  State — Trading 

Light — All  Milk  on  the  Same  Basis — Pumpkin  Short  Pack 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Chicago,  November  8,  1935. 

ONVENTION — Vas  you  ever  in  Milwaukee? 
Vas  you  ever  in  dat  city  of  sauer  kraut,  pretzels 
and  beer?  Having  spent  three  days  attending 
the  fall  or  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners 
Association,  please  pardon  your  Chicago  Correspondent 
if  he  has  taken  on  a  little  of  the  German  atmosphere. 

There  was  the  usual  good  fellowship ;  hearty  clasping 
of  hands ;  slapping  on  the  back  and  greetings  of  various 
kinds  and  hues.  With  it  all  was  a  note  of  real  serious¬ 
ness.  In  the  lobby  of  the  Hotel  Schroeder;  in  the 
Exhibit  Hall  up  on  the  fifth  floor  and  in  the  rooms, 
small  groups  gathered  and  discussed  in  an  earnest  way 
many  of  the  problems  confronting  the  industry.  There 
was  considerable  talk  about  the  falling  off  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  fancy  grades  of  peas,  but  some  argued 
it  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  past  two 
seasons,  the  percentage  of  fancy  peas,  both  Alaskas 
and  sweets  packed  in  Wisconsin,  was  smaller  than 
usual. 

Packing  costs  of  1936  were  considered  and  it  seems 
to  be  the  unanimity  of  opinion  that  no  one  would  be 
able  to  pack  peas  for  any  less  next  year  and  perchance 
it  would  cost  more.  Therefore,  any  good  quality  peas 
unsold  today  in  a  canner’s  warehouse,  should  not  be 
sacrificed. 

What  to  do  and  how  to  curb  the  rapid  development 
of  buying  groups  so  that  the  old-time  free  and  open 
market  conditions  would  be  back  was  another  subject 
that  everyone  seemed  intensely  interested  in. 

Among  the  beet  canners,  a  much  better  feeling  pre¬ 
vailed  than  a  year  ago.  The  market  seemed  in  good 
shape  and  there  were  some  who  maintained  that  in 
another  couple  of  months,  the  cut  grades  in  both  No.  2 
as  well  as  No.  2'/2  and  No.  10  tins  would  be  difficult 
to  obtain. 

On  the  green  and  wax  bean  canners’  faces,  a  broader 
smile  appeared,  because  of  the  better  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  in  that  market.  Prices  haven’t  advanced 
enough  though  to  return  a  dividend  to  the  stockholders, 


but  with  the  lower  grades  selling  at  5  to  7i/^  cents  per 
dozen  over  the  prices  that  ruled  two  months  ago,  the 
canners  feel  better. 

It  might  surprise  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that 
Wisconsin  has  become  quite  some  tomato  State.  Just 
how  many  tomatoes  were  canned  this  season  no  one 
seemed  to  know,  although  the  tomato  section  of  the 
Wisconsin  Association  was  supposed  to  give  out  those 
figures.  Some  men  who  ought  to  know  what  they  were 
talking  about  said  that  the  State  would  pack  at  least 
one-half  million  cases  of  tomatoes  this  year. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  very  constructive  Convention ;  well 
attended  and  the  members  seemed  to  come  away 
thoroughly  satisfied. 

In  this  column  last  week  it  was  outlined  that  a  few 
of  the  side-lights  of  the  Wisconsin  meeting  would  be 
given  in  this  issue — therefore,  the  above  is  respectfully 
submitted. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Not  much  activity  going  on 
in  Chicago.  Some  fill-in  business,  but  the  aggregate 
volume  is  light.  Confidence  still  prevails  and  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  buyers  who  are  watching  the  situa¬ 
tion  carefully,  ready  and  willing  to  pick  up  any  and 
all  bargains. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — An  unusual  situation  is 
presented.  Never  for  many  a  long  year  has  the  trade 
in  general  seen  the  price  of  advertised  and  non-adver- 
tised  milk,  the  same.  Yet  that  is  what  prevails  today. 
Practically  all  of  the  independent  evaporators  have 
advanced  their  prices  to  $2.70,  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  advertised.  The  reason  they  have  done  this  is  the 
independents  are  practically  sold  out.  The  market  is 
very  strong  and  many  are  the  statements  that  an  ad¬ 
vance  will  occur. 

MICHIGAN  RSP  CHERRIES— A  little  strength  has 
also  been  noted  here.  No.  2  tins  at  95  cents  have  been 
in  wide  and  broad  demand  and  few  indeed  are  avail¬ 
able  in  the  State  any  more  at  that  basis.  Some  No.  10 
tins  are  quoted  at  $4.25,  but  the  majority  of  canners 
are  holding  at  $4.50. 

PUMPKIN — About  the  best  way  to  describe  this 
situation  is  to  quote  the  following  bulletin,  dated 
November  4  from  one  of  the  largest  packers  in  Indiana. 

“We  have  finished  our  smallest  pumpkin  pack  in 

15  years.  Our  surplus  is  too  small  to  put  on  our 

price  list.  If  you  need  a  few  hundred  cases  for 

your  customers,  please  give  us  your  orders  at  once, 

No.  2,  65  cents;  No.  21/4,  85  cents;  No.  3,  90  cents; 

No.  10,  $3.25,  factory.” 

NATIONAL  FOOD  &  GROCERY  CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEE — Quite  a  little  secretiveness  seems  to 
prevail  or  at  least  the  local  men  who  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  do  not  seem  to 
want  to  talk  very  much.  Why  don’t  the  representatives 
of  the  National  Canners  Association  that  were  there 
speak  up?  That  question  has  been  asked  on  several 
sides  of  late. 

THE  ROBINSON-P ATMAN  BILI^The  sentiment 
is  growing  on  this  worthy  cause,  especially  among 
manufacturers  of  other  food  products.  The  Canning 
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Industry  still  seems  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  any 
forward  or  constructive  moves.  Wonder  why?  Did 
you  read  how  Uncle  Sam  has  preferred  charges  against 
a  large  chain  because  one  of  their  employes  acted  as 
an  “Independent  Broker”  and  collected  brokerages  that 
he  turned  back  to  his  employer — ^the  large  chain?  Re¬ 
member— A  HUNDRED  BUYERS  ARE  BETTER 
THAN  ONE  BUYER. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimp  Fishermen  Strike  Settled  and  7,000  Workers  Resume 
Work — ^Warm  Weather  Retarding  Oyster  Industry — Oysters 
In  Good  Condition 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  8,  1935. 

SHRIMP — The  strike  of  the  shrimp  fishermen  which 
closed  down  seventeen  of  the  nineteen  shrimp  can¬ 
neries  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  on  October  15, 
was  finally  settled  at  a  meeting  of  the  Biloxi  Oyster 
Exchange  held  in  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  on  Sunday, 
November  3. 

The  Biloxi  Oyster  Exchange  is  composed  of  sea  food 
factory  operators  of  this  section.  It  was  agreed  at  the 
meeting  to  pay  the  price  of  $7.50  per  barrel  for  shrimp 
asked  by  the  members  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Fishermen 
and  Oystermen  Association,  which  is  an  increase  of  50 
cents  per  barrel  over  what  the  factories  were  paying 
before. 

The  ending  of  the  strike  puts  back  to  work  some 
7,000  fishermen,  pickers  and  factory  workmen  in 
iNIississippi  and  Alabama  that  have  been  idle  since  the 
walkout  on  October  15th,  1935. 

Immediately  on  learning  of  the  settlement  of  the 
strike,  the  boatmen  gathered  up  their  fishing  gear,  took 
in  fuel,  ice  and  provisions  and  left  for  the  shrimping 
grounds.  By  evening  a  good  bunch  of  shrimp  boats 
were  seen  in  Mobile  Bay  and  the  Mississippi  Sound, 
while  some  of  the  Biloxi  boats  were  on  their  way  to 
the  Louisiana  Marsh.  Thus  once  more  the  familiar 
noise  of  the  boats’  mufflers  in  great  number  was  heard 
again,  which  has  been  silenced  for  two  weeks  due  to 
inactivities. 

Of  course,  the  advance  in  price  of  50  cents  per  barrel 
looks  small  to  the  average  person  that  has  in  mind 
three  or  five  barrels,  but  to  the  canneries  that  handle 
200  to  300  barrels  of  shrimp  a  day,  it  seems  that  they 
will  have  to  pay  out  $100  to  $150  more  per  day,  which 
is  quite  an  item  in  the  run  of  the  season  and  especially 
if  they  can’t  raise  the  price  of  canned  shrimp  to  the 
trade. 

Over  one-half  of  the  fall  canning  season  is  over  with 
and  it  is  hoped  that  no  more  setbacks  will  take  place 
to  further  interfere  with  the  pack  for  the  few  more 
weeks  that  it  has  to  run. 


This  has  been  a  season  of  great  interruptions  in  the 
shrimp  canning  game.  At  the  very  start  of  the  season, 
when  shrimp  were  plentiful,  a  dissatisfaction  arose 
over  the  price  of  the  shrimp  and  a  strike  took  place 
that  lasted  two  weeks  and  when  this  was  settled, 
stormy  weather  set  in  which  kept  the  boats  tied  to  the 
docks  the  good  part  of  a  month  during  the  hurricane 
weather,  then  shrimp  got  scarce  and  last  but  not  least, 
the  second  strike  of  the  fishermen  in  one  season,  which 
has  just  ended  was  the  climax,  so  sea  food  canners  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  must  have  a  good  deal  of 
the  “Fighting  Irish”  spirit  displayed  by  the  Notre 
Dame  football  team  in  last  Saturday’s  game,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  canners,  too,  will  win  out  in  the  last 
few  minutes  of  the  play.  It  takes  lots  of  backbone  for 
a  firm  to  stick  with  it  after  so  many  bad  breaks. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium,  and 
$1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  weatherman  reports  that  the  first 
two  days  in  November  were  record  high  temperature, 
which  means  that  the  raw  oyster  business,  as  well  as 
the  coal  man  has  suffered  for  the  want  of  business 
activity. 

However,  it  seems  that  this  section  is  not  the  only 
one  that  is  getting  Indian  Summer  weather,  because 
cheap  quotations  on  oysters  from  dealers  in  Maryland 
indicate  that  those  dealers  in  that  section  are  finding  it 
very  difficult  to  market  their  oysters  and  have  resorted 
to  price  cutting  in  order  to  increase  sales.  The  Mary¬ 
land  shippers  of  oysters  serve  a  far  much  larger  terri¬ 
tory  than  we  do  and  while  they  even  ship  oysters  into 
our  own  section,  yet  the  trade  in  our  section  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  Gulf  oysters  and  they  use  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  oysters  very  sparingly,  so  our  oyster  shippers 
get  a  break  in  that  way,  and  they  need  plenty  breaks 
when  the  thermometer  persists  in  shooting  up  to  86 
degrees  during  the  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  tide  and  warm  weather, 
the  oysters  are  showing  up  in  good  condition  and  those 
that  eat  them,  enjoy  ’em. 

The  raw  oyster  dealers,  too,  in  this  section  have  had 
their  differences  with  the  union  in  the  way  of  price 
adjustment  and  while  this  was  settled  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  last  month,  yet  Louisiana  is  getting  their’s 
now.  Report  comes  that  the  oyster  shuckers  in  New 
Orleans  walked  out  today  when  their  demand  of  a  raise 
from  15  cents  to  20  cents  per  sack  of  oysters  was  re¬ 
fused  by  the  six  raw  oysters  shippers  in  that  city. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for  five 
ounce  and  $2.10  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Winter  Knocks  At  Our  Door — ^Tomato  Canning  Ends — In¬ 
creased  Demand  for  the  Lower  Grades  in  No.  lO’s — Off-Quality 
the  Reason  for  Cuts  in  Fruit  Prices — Improper  Ways  of  Prepar¬ 
ing  Canned  Foods — Dry  Bean  Prices  Sag 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

San  Francisco,  November  7, 1935. 


THE  MARKET — Local  packers  are  not  at  all  dis¬ 
turbed  over  the  reports  to  the  effect  that  the  market 
is  weakening  on  this  and  that  item  in  the  fruit  list. 
Sales  at  concessions  from  regular  lists  seem  limited 
when  investigated,  and  the  reason  for  the  lower  price 
is  usually  reflected  in  the  quality.  Just  now,  there  is 
a  lot  of  talk  about  No.  21/2  standard  clings  being  avail¬ 
able  at  $1.25,  instead  of  at  $1.30,  which  seems  to  be 
the  lowest  published  price.  Peaches  are  being  sold 
at  this  price  all  right,  but  a  lot  of  canners  would  not 
care  to  call  them  standard. 


COLD — Indian  Summer,  as  we  know  it  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  came  to  a  sudden  end  with  the 
passing  of  October.  With  startling  suddenness, 
warm  weather  gave  way  to  a  cold  snap  and  this  has 
since  been  followed  by  a  general  rain,  suggesting  that 
winter  is  knocking  at  the  door.  At  Portland,  Ore., 
snow  fell  for  the  first  time  in  October  within  the 
memory  of  living  man,  and  at  Odessa,  Wash.,  the 
temperature  dropped  to  2  degrees  below  zero.  Snow 
has  fallen  in  the  California  mountains,  with  heavy 
frosts  in  the  valley  districts.  Three  records  were 
broken  at  San  Francisco,  famous  for  the  evenness  of  its 
climate,  when  the  therometer  registered  43  degrees 
above  zero  on  the  last  day  of  the  month.  It  was  the 
coldest  October  31  on  record,  the  coldest  October  day 
on  record  and  the  lowest  temperature  this  early  in 
the  season.  Below  freezing  weather  was  experienced 
in  the  citrus  belt  of  Southern  California  and  no  section 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  cold  wave.  Serious  damage 
is  reported  to  peppers,  egg  plant,  peas,  cucumbers, 
beans  and  the  like. 

TOMATOES — The  packing  of  tomatoes  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  virtually  come  to  an  end  for  the  season.  A 
week  ago,  reports  from  Gilroy  indicated  that  frost 
had  taken  a  toll  of  half  of  the  crop  there,  and  the 
balance  of  the  crop  was  wiped  out  by  the  colder 
weather  that  followed.  The  crop  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  was  badly  nipped  by  the  recent  frost  and  the 
rain  that  followed  the  cold  spell  has  brought  an  end 
to  harvesting,  for  the  time  being.  At  Sacramento, 
which  has  been  a  particularly  bright  spot  in  the  late 
harvesting  of  tomatoes,  ice  formed  for  several  morn¬ 
ings,  which  means  that  the  season  there  is  at  an  end. 
The  packing  that  will  be  done  in  November  will  be  on 
a  very  limited  scale.  The  market  remains  as  for  some 
time  past,  with  canners  not  at  all  anxious  to  book  large 
orders  at  present  prices. 

FRUITS — A  feature  of  business  on  canned  fruits  of 
late  has  been  the  increased  call  for  the  lower  grades  in 
the  No.  10  size.  Packers  suggest  that  this  means  an 
upturn  in  construction  work,  pointing  out  that  fruits 
of  this  description  are  used  chiefly  in  camps  where 
large  numbers  of  men  are  fed.  Pie  peaches  are  moving 
quite  freely  and  minimum  prices  have  been  stepped  up 
a  little.  Water  and  pie  cherries  are  also  in  demand. 
While  a  good  pack  was  made  of  fruits  in  No.  10  con¬ 
tainers,  there  was  little  of  a  carry-over  in  this  size, 
compared  with  that  in  the  No.  2V^  size. 


FOODS  IN  NEW  FORMS — An  interesting  feature 
in  the  canning  industry  of  late  has  been  the  bringing 
out  of  well  known  products  in  variations  from  the 
accepted  form.  The  slicing  of  peaches  helped  move 
more  of  this  fruit  and  won  more  consumers,  since 
many  who  do  not  care  for  peaches  in  halves  like  the 
sliced  fruit  which  is  much  more  tender.  Pineapple 
packers  have  brought  out  a  new  product  which  one 
identifies  as  “Chunklets”.  The  fruit  is  cut  in  chunks, 
instead  of  in  the  conventional  cored  slices,  and  seems 
a  superior  product,  being  packed  from  riper  fruit,  with 
no  segment  of  core  needed  to  hold  it  in  shape.  Olive 
packers  are  devoting  considerable  attention  to  sliced 
ripe  olives  and  to  olive  mince,  making  it  easy  for  house¬ 
wives  and  professional  cooks  to  follow  recipes.  Any¬ 
one  who  has  ever  tried  to  slice  ripe  olives  will  appreci¬ 
ate  the  advantages  of  having  them  come  ready  pre¬ 
pared.  Instead  of  ripe  olives  being  used  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  as  a  relish  they  promise  to  take  a  prominent 
place  in  cookery,  being  especially  attractive  in  hot 
dishes.  Fish  packers  are  boning  the  fish  and  packing 
only  the  filets.  More  and  more,  work  that  was  formerly 
done  in  the  kitchen  is  being  done  in  the  cannery. 

BEANS — Despite  the  recent  rains  and  damage  to 
the  crop,  California  beans  are  drifting  to  lower  price 
levels,  according  to  the  Bean  Market  Review  of  the 
Federal-State  Market  News  Service.  Weakness  in 
other  important  bean  producing  districts  and  a  slug¬ 
gish  demand  are  blamed.  New  England  canners  have 
been  in  the  market  of  late  and  have  made  light  pur¬ 
chases  of  small  whites.  Prices  range  from  $3.50  to 
$3.60,  according  to  the  district. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  sriven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fisurea  corrected  by  theae  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Co.,  'Howard  S.  Jones  ft  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  ft  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  onr  Special  Correspondent,  fin  colnmn  headed  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


Balto.  N.Y. 


White  Colossal,  No.  2V^............ — ...... 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2V&... . . 

Peeled.  No.  2V4 . . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Manunoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


_  t2.66 

Z.'.'.".’  1^.66 


2.60  ...._ 
2.26  t2.10 
1.90  . 


t2.60 

t2.26 

t2.30 

t2.00 


BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


.40 

.76 

2.76 


BEANSt 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  10.... 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . — . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETSI 

Baby  No.  2 . . . 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2% . . . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

(Jut.  No.  2 . . 

Cut.  No.  2^ . 

Cut,  No.  10........................~~»....~ . . 

Sliced,  No.  2 . . 

Sliced.  No.  10 . 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

No.  2  Peas  and  Carrots . 

CORN! 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Fancy,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2...,............»,.. 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


.66  . 

3.26  t3.00 


4.00  . 

.80  _ 


"’.‘76  .’.’.’.’.Z 
3.76  t4.00 


1.86  _ 

6.76  _ 

1.10  _ 

6.76  . . 

.86  _ 

4.26  _ 

.76  t.76 

3.76  t3.75 

.66  - 


1.80  _ 

.90  _ 

1.10  _ 

8.26  _ 

.76  _ 

1.00  . . 

8.26  _ 

.90  _ 

8.76  _ 


.76 


.70 


.86 


.96  tl.lO 

.90  . 

6.26  . 

1.00  _ 

.87»/<! . 

.86  . 


.80  _ 

.70  t.70 

4.00  _ 


HOMlNYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall. 

No.  2V6  . 

No.  10  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLESt 

Standard,  No.  2 - - - 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy,  No.  2._......„_ . 

No.  10 . . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOESt 
Standard,  No.  2 . . 


"".‘76 

3.00 

.76 

S.76 

.80 

4.26 


PEASt  (new  pack) 


No.  1  Petit  Pois .  ~— 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  tl.60 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  8s .  _«.... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  tl-36 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . .  .... —  ....... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s... . .  ._ —  ....... 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 62^..„... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.20  ........ 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 96  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . .76  t.76 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . .  .70  t.70 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  ...... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  8s .  4.60  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.....................  3.76  ...... 

No.  2  Ungraded . 67^ . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . . . 76  _ 

No.  8  _ _  _ 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Contlanod 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUTt 

Standard,  No.  2....... .  .  - 

No.  2y2  . 62%  t.67% 

No.  8 _  _  _ 

No.  10  .  2.20  . . 

SPINACH* 


Standard.  No.  2... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  . 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 


.72% . 

.97%tl.00 

ZiE  tsiSe 

.96  t.lOO 
8.16  t3.16 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 82% . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 87% . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 90  ....... 

SWEET  POTATOES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard  No.  2 . 67% . 

No.  2%  . 80  t.82% 

No.  3  . 96  t.92% 

No.  10  .  2.80  t3.00 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . . . 60  ...... 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . . . 60  ..... 

No.  2  . . . 70  _ 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . . . 70  ........ 

No.  3  . . . . 

F.  O.  B.'  Factory . . . .  ...... 

No.  10  3.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . . .  8.26  ....... 

Standard,  No.  1 . 42%  t.40 

F.  O,  B.  Factory . 42% . 

No.  2  . 66  . 

F,  O.  B.  Factory . . . 62%  t.62% 

No.  2%  . 90  _ 

F.  O.  B.  Factory. . 87%  t.87% 

No.  3  . 96  ....^ 

F.  O.  B.  Factory _ _ _ 92%  t.96 

No.  10  .  2.86  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  2.66  *2.76 


TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  FaeUry) 


Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 40  . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  3.60  . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings..............  ......  ...... 

No.  10  Trimmings . .  . 

TOMATO  JUKTE* 

No.  1  . 40  _ 

No.  10  .  8.00  _ 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No'  2%‘‘"ZnZ.‘!Z!!ZZ"Z.‘!ZZZZ  i!io  .‘ZT 

No.  10  .  8.76  . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10...................... 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water..... 

Pa.,  No.  3 . . . 

Pa.,  No.  10  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2%........................ 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  water. . . 

No.  2,  Preserved............... _ 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2.... 

White  Syrup,  No.  2.. - - 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10... 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Fancy,  No.  2%............ . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2.„ . . 

No.  10  . . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

No.  ‘2"...‘.‘.‘.'.‘.Z.‘.‘.‘.‘.‘.‘.‘.‘.'‘.‘.‘.‘.‘.‘.Z.‘Z.‘.‘.7.Z.‘ 

No.  6 _ 

No.  1  Jules. 


8.00  t3.00 

‘O'e 

2.60  tl.70 

- *2.00 


...  6.00 


6.60  *6.00 
1.06  . 


4.76  _ 

.  *2.26 

-  *2.40 

-  *2.60 


No.  2  Jnics....... 

Now  6  Jules . 


PEARS* 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 
Balto. 


N.Y. 


Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..,.  1.06  ....... 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2%,  in  syrup  1.36  .... 

No.  10  .  4.76  _ 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  1.76  *1.46 

Fancy  .  *1.90 

Choice  .  2.00  *1.60 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.60  *6.00 

PEACHES* 


California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.60  *1.26 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.66  *1.36 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  *1.70 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 90  . . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8...... _ ......  ......  . . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . .  ...... 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  6.00  *6.00 


PINEAPPLE* 


Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2%......  2.10  *1.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% _ ..........  1.90  *1.70 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . .  H.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  *1.46 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10. _ _ _  _ 


Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10. 


RASPBERRIES* 


Black,  Water,  No.  2 . .  . . 

Red.  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  6.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . . . 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2...... . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1. 
Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2. 
Standard,  Water,  No.  10. 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.66  *2.36 

No.  10s  .  7.76  *8.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory.......... 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

LOBSTER* 


Flats.  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz. . . . .  *6.60 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz.. . .  *3.26 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz. . . .  *1.96 

OYSTERS* 

Standard,  4  oz . . .  1.00  ...... 

6  oz - 1.10  *1.10 

8  oz .  1.86  . 

10  oz.  .  2.10  *2.10 

Selects,  6  os..... . ...... 

SALMONS 

Red  Ala-skas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  2.43  *2.36 

FUt,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.83  *1.76 

Flat,  No.  1 .  2.03  . 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.20  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.08  *1.10 

Pink,  Flat,  No.  % . . . 86  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.08  . 

Flat,  No.  % . 1.86  _ 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.03  *1.00 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  *1.66 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  *1.10 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 1.16  *1.16 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  S 

%  Oil,  keyless .  3.25  *3.00 

%  Oil,  keys . 8.60  *3.46 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.90  *3.76 

%  Mustard,  keyless..„ . 2.86  *2.76 

California  Oval,  No.  1  48’s .  2.96  *2.76 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s _ 7.80  _ 

White,  Is  _ 13.66  _ 

Blue  Fin.  4.86 

Blue  Fin.  ls..........„.._......................„_„..  „„....  ...._ 

Strii>ed,  %s  . .  8.40  ........ 

Striped,  %s  4.60  ....... 

Striped.  Is  .. — — - - 8.00  _ _ 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy....-.-. _  4.16 _ 

Yellows,  %>,  Fancy-——-. — — .—  6.26  *6.00 

Yellow,  la  -  lift*  _ 


L 
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JUDGE 

SYRUPER 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of 
concentrated  syrup  for  all  grades. 

Unlimited  capacity  in  number 
of  cans  per  minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Every  can  full  with 
uniform  cut  outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 


E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canner*  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simooe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


WHAT,  NO  SPONGES? 

An  old  lady  was  being  shown  over  a  submarine  for 
the  first  time. 

After  inspecting  the  interior  of  the  vessel  she  came 
out  on  deck  again  and  noticed  the  long  gun. 

“And  doesn’t  that  cannon  get  awfully  wet  when 
you  submerge?”  she  asked  her  guide,  a  Cockney  sailor. 

“Lor’  luv  yer,  mum,  no,”  he  replied.  “When  we 
submerge,  two  sailors  are  told  off  to  hold  umbrellas 
over  it.” 

1935  MODEL 

Wife  (reading) :  It  says  here  they  have  found  a 
sheep  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains  that  can  run  forty 
miles  an  hour. 

Her  Hubby:  Well,  it  would  take  a  lamb  like  that 
to  follow  Mary  nowadays. 

SIMPLE 

Pat :  Moike,  do  yez  know  why  an  Irishman  hits  the 
pepper-box  on  the  bottom  an’  a  Dutchman  hits  it  on 
the  side? 

Mike:  Begorra,  Pat,  Oi  don’t.  Why  is  it? 

Pat :  Shure,  an’  it’s  to  get  the  pepper  out,  Moike. 

“Did  the  food  they  served  you  boys  on  your  ocean 
trip  come  up  to  snuff?” 

“Well,  it  came  up  but  not  to  snuff.” 

ALL  ABOARD! 

An  Irishman  got  a  job  in  a  railway  station.  When 
the  first  train  came  in,  however,  he  forgot  the  name  of 
the  station,  so  he  called  out: 

“Here  ye  are  for  where  ye  are  going.  All  in  there 
for  here,  come  out.” 

BUT  THAT  WAS  ’WAY  BACK 

Doctor:  What  was  the  most  you  ever  weighed? 

Patient:  One  hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds. 

Doctor :  And  what  was  the  least  you  ever  weighed  ? 

Patient:  Eight  and  one-fourth  pounds. 

Big  Boy:  Even  when  I  work  at  top  speed,  my  work 
is  piling  up  all  the  time. 

Blonde :  I  thought  you  were  a  football  player. 

Big  Boy :  I  am.  My  work  is  piling  up  the  other  team. 

FAMILIAR 

Guide:  This  castle  has  stood  for  600  years.  Not  a 
stone  has  been  touched,  nothing  altered,  nothing  re¬ 
placed. 

Visitor:  Um,  they  must  have  the  same  landlord  we 
have. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devicea. 

Hamaehek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

Baskets,  Picking. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  VegeUble  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa, 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paiter 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  (jo..  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Ck>rp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 


CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  fpr  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 


CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY^  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 


CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  MUk 
Condensing  Machinery. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  A  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wb. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooi>e8ton,  HI. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


COPPER  COILS,  for  Unka. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Haraen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  E!tc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
ContinenUI  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lanpenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  (3orp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetie- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
Field  Warehousing. 


FILUNG  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Bte. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  ^  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Gums,  Labeling. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hallers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment. 

INSURANCE.  Cannera. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVEIS,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore;  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehman  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  ^bins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis, 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY, 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spiague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Storage  &  Warehousing. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEEILING  MACHINE 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conm. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 
Sprague-Sells  (jorp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
Warehousing  &  Storage. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  (3orp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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